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DR. HOOKER. 





| very long ago either) nothing more important than an 
| excellent kitchen-garden, a flower-garden, a shrubbery, 
'and an old-fashioned green pleasaunce—a_horticul- 


N interval of very little more than one hundred | tural establishment such as nowhere else exists! A 
years comprises within it the history of Kew | herbarium or hortus siccus such as until their time no 


Gardens as a great 
that lapse of a cen- 
tury it has been 
presided over in 
succession by no 
more than four 
Directors. A father 
and son, imme- 
diately followed by 
another father and 
son, share among 
them the credit of 
having developed 
from very small 
beginnings indeed 
this now magni- 
ficent and unri- 
valled institution. 
To the two latter 
especially is due the 
honour of having 
raised the reputa- 
tionof Kew Gardens 
as a botanical labo- 
ratory or as a grand 
central point of 
radiation for sys- 
tematic, economic, 
and descriptive 
botanical know- 
ledge, «altogether 
and quite absolutely 
beyond the reach of 
competition. Under 
the auspices of Sir 
William Hooker 
and his distin- 
guished son, the 
Subject of the pre- 
sent memorial, the 
Royal Botanical 
Gardens at Kew 
have expanded from 
less than fifteen 
acres to fully three 
hundred acres alto- 
gether. 


Thanks to their munificent donations, no less 
than'to their very exceptional scientific capacities, to 
their untiring zeal and indefatigable application, the 
nation now possesses on what was once (and that not so 


botanical establishment. 
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DR. HOOKER. 
(From a photograph by Dr. Wallich,) 





During | botanist had ever dreamt of accumulating ! 


‘together, 








has been accomplished. 





Museums 
(three in number) 
containing within 
them upwards of 
fifty thousand 
objects of the rarest 
scientific interest 
exquisitely arranged 
and clearly system- 
atised! The com- 
pletest botanical 
library ever yet 
brought together ! 
A series of hot- 
houses of the 
amplest dimensions 
and of the most 
admirable construc- 
tion! A pinetum, 
a water-lily aqua- 
rium, an extensive 
and _ richly-stocked 
arboretum, fern- 
houses both tropical 
and temperate, an 
orchid-house, a 
house for begonias 
and gesneracee, 
with a 
variety of other 
greenhouses as 
carefully contrived 
as they are deli- 
cately tended, 
besides uncovered 
plots of ground, 
such, for example, 
as the herbaceous 
ground, cultivated 
with as# near an 
approach to per- 
fection as one can 
conceive to be ve 

well possible. And, 
what is particularly 
worthy of note in 


| regard to all this,—the lifetime of a single generation 
| has not yet run out since everything thus enumerated 
Thirty-one years from this 
present writing, the régime of the two men by whom 
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Kew Gardens, as they now are, may be said to have 
been created, had not yet commenced. The true 
starting-point, no doubt, in the history of the establish- 
ment as one claiming for itself the advantages of 
scientific organisation, was the nomination, in 1759, to 
the post of Director, of William Aiton, formerly of the 
old Physic Garden at Chelsea, in his capacity as a 

upil of Philip Miller, famous in those days as a 
eae Gardener. The Botanic Garden at Kew was 
already at that time a royal property. It had passed 
twenty-nine years previously (in 1730), by purchase 
into the possession of Frederick Prince of Wales, her 
Majesty’s great grandfather. Apart altogether from 
the interest even then attached to the locality as a 
most promising nursery or seedplot for the study of 
floriculture and horticulture, a portion of the site was 
already historically noticeable by reason of scientific 
associations of a wholly different character. A sun- 
dial, indeed, still marks the memorable spot, there, 
from which; as the inscription on its pedestal informs 
us, the Rev. Dr; James Bradley, a name thenceforth 
illustrious in the annals of astronomy, made, in 1725, 
those first observations which soon afterwards led to 
his two immortal discoveries—the Nutation of the 
Earth’s Axis and the Aberration of Light. For thirty 
years together, exactly the lifetime of a generation 
according to statisticians, William Aiton as the original 
Director of Kew Gardens held his position there, doing 
so in effect until his death in his sixty-third year in 
1793—having, four years previously (in 1789) given 
to the world the three noble volumes of his ‘* Hortus 
Kewensis.” His successor was his equally-famous 
son, Townsend Aiton, who for nearly half a century 
(forty-eight: years) continued to maintain his ground 
there and steadily to develop the resources of the 
growing but still restricted establishment. Imme- 
diately upon Mr. Aiton’s resignation of his office, in the 
year 1841, by a most wise selection, the Directorship 
of the Botanical Gardens at Kew was awarded to Sir 
William Hooker, then renowned far and wide among 
the botanists of Europe as professor of that science in 
the University of Glasgow. Already, during the pre- 
vious year, 1840, the Botanic Gardens at Kew, hitherto 
numbered among the private possessions of the Royal 
Family, was, in the interests of science, and for the 
advantage of her people, transferred by her gracious 
Majesty from the Crown to the Government. Sir 
William Hooker thereupon began in earnest his won- 
derful series of transformations. His mastery of his 
position as director lasted, as it happened, for less than 
a quarter of a century—for twenty-four years alto- 
gether. But within that comparatively narrow interval 
he contrived to render Kew Gardens the first botanic 
establishment in the world, the pride and paragon 
among all such institutions in the estimation of the 
botanists of both hemispheres. Its character as such 
has not only been worthily sustained, but very appre- 
ciably expanded, advanced, and elevated by his son 
and successor, the salient incidents of whose biography 
we are now about to enumerate. 

Dr. Joseph Dalton Hooker, C.B. and F.R.S., was 
born on Monday, the 30th of June, 1817. He was the 





only son of the late Sir William Jackson Hooker, who 
numbered among his progenitors two at least of some 
celebrity, the author of “* Ecclesiastical Polity,” popu- 
larly known as the Judicious Hooker, and that Secre- 
tary of Ireland who is chiefly memorable now as so 
large a contributor to Holinshed’s Chronicles. Dr, 
Hooker’s mother, who had married Sir William in 
1815, was the eldest daughter of Dawson Turner, an 
eminent banker of Yarmouth. Educated from the first 
under the immediate scrutiny of his two gifted parents— 
for Lady Hooker shares of right in the high scientific 
and artistic reputation of her distinguished husband— 
the subject of this memoir was prepared from the 
outset for hiscareer as a botanist and a scientific 
observer, as hardly anyone had ever been prepared 
before him. It was with him, in this respect, indeed, 
as it was with the late Sir John Herschell in his 
capacity as an astronomer, and as it was, again, with 
the late Robert Stephenson in his character as an 
engineer and practical mechanician. Each of the 
three in turn had in his father the most illustrious of 
instructors. Each lived at home in an atmosphere 
congenial from childhood upwards to the chosen pur- 
suit of his life—the one as a botanist, the other as an 
astronomer, the other as a mechanician. Apparently 
destined at the outset for the medical profession, Joseph 
Hooker in due course took his degree at an early age 
as M.D. His right to the title of Doctor in effect is 
three-fold ; for, besides being an M.D., he is also an 
honorary D.C.L. of the University of Oxford, and an 
honorary LL.D. of the University of Cambridge. 
Happily for science, and happily also for his own 
reputation as a botanical investigator, the study and 
practice of medicine by Dr. Hooker was after a while 
formally abandoned out of his not unnatural and, it 
might almost be said, hereditary preference for the 
chosen and cherished study of his life, that of Botany. 
His first adventure in any public capacity as a botanical 
inquirer was one that eminently befitted him in his 
then two-fold character of a practitioner of the healing 
art and as a-purely scientific investigator. This was 
in 1839, when, having but just then entered upon his 
twenty-second year, he took part as assistant-surgeon 
and naturalist on board the Erebus, in the daring 
expedition sent out, under the command of. Sir James 
Ross, tothe Antarctic Ocean. Ostensibly Dr. Hooker's 
position throughout that memorable voyage was that of 
a mfedical officer on one of Her Majesty’s ships of war. 
In reality his especial object all the while was to 
scrutinize the botany of the various regions touched at 
in those remote portions of our antipodes in the course 
of the expedition. From first to last Hooker received, 
during this four years’ voyage, the moderate pay 
accruing to him as a medical officer, his outfit being 
provided by his father, as well as his books and his 
instruments. Throughout ‘the whole of that period, 
moreover, Sir William defrayed the expenses constantly 
incurred by his son when on shore both in travelling 
and in collecting, notwithstanding the whole of the 
fruits of his labour, thus accumulated at considerable 
cost, were sought out for no private end, but for the 
advantage of a national establishment. Even after his 
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return homewards, Dr. Hooker magnanimously, and 
with almost Quixotic munificence, determined to forego 
all claim to promotion in the Royal Navy, devoting 
four years more to the classification of the treasures he 
had brought back with him at the-close of the expe- 
dition. The result of these eight years of assiduous 
toil, afloat and ashore, was visible in the end in his 
splendid publication of the “‘ Flora Antarctica.” The 
comparisons therein drawn of the new plants brought 
home by Dr. Hooker in great abundance with the 
species already familiar to botanists in other parts of 
the world helped apparently to realise to naturalists 
the laws, hitherto but dimly conjectured, regulating the 
distribution of plants over the surface of the globe. 
Prior to his entering upon the second of his many 
memorable expeditions of research as a_ botanical 
collector, Dr. Hooker acted as botanist to the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Great Britain carried out so compre- 
hensively, and yet at the same time so minutely, under 
the direction of Sir Henry De la Beche, at the instance 
and with the sole authority of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. And, as arhong the more valuable results of 
that now historical survey, it is worthy of note that 
Dr. Hooker contributed two remarkable and important 
papers to the second volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions—one of them in reference to the structure 
of coal-fossils, the other contrasting the vegetation of 
the carboniferous period with that of nowadays. It 
was in 1847 that, in the interests of Kew Gardens, of 
which his father, Sir William, had by that time been 
for six years the Director, Dr. Joseph Hooker was sent 
out to Hindostan for the purpose of examining more 
carefully the botanical productions of that peninsula, 
and more especially to the end that he might explore 
certain unknown regions of the Himalayas. His 
instructions before starting were that, after passing 
through Bengal and completing his researches in the 
Himalayas, he was to proceed onwards to Borneo, for 
the purpose of reporting on its general resources in 
vegetation. Although the outfit essential to him before 
quitting England on this double expedition to India 
and to Borneo comprised within it, by necessity, an 
elaborate collection of costly instruments, not one 
farthing was contributed towards the defraying of that 
expenditure by Her Majesty’s Government. The actual 
disbursements involved from first to last in this impor- 
tant enterprise, it is curious to remember now, exceeded 
by one thousand pounds sterling the moneys contributed 
by the State towards meeting the expenses of Dr. 
Hooker’s three years’ travelling and cullecting. An 
aggregate sum of £1,200 was received by the adven 
turous botanist, £2,200 being actually spent by him, 
not in the interests of himself or of his father, but in 
those of the great national establishment, to the 
advancement of which their industry, their genius, 
their time, their energies, and their fortune were from 
first to last assiduously devoted. In saying this, it 
Should here be remarked, as illustrative of the really 
self-sacrificing munificence shown throughout by Sir 
William first of all, and by Dr. Hooker afterwards, 
that the former on first becoming the Director of Kew 
Gardens, in 1841, did so at a purely nominal salary of 





£300 a year—his predecessor in the office, Mr. Aiton, 
retiring from that position at the very same time on a 
pension of £1,000! Simultaneously with his thus 
assuming the Directorship at Kew, Sir William placed 
entirely at the nation’s use there in connection with 
that establishment his splendid botanical library and 
his unrivalled herbarium—eventually parting with the 
latter altogether almost immediately before his death, 
and doing so at the lowest valuation, to the great 
advantage of the nation, and, of course, to the great 
satisfaction of the Government. Another and still 
more remarkable instance of his generosity in the 
enrichment of the establishment at Kew was afforded 
by Sir William in 1847, the very year in which his 
son started upon his three years’ expedition to the 
Himalayas, namely, when the former made a free gift to 
the nation of the invaluable store of textile fabrics, 
gums, dyes, drugs, and a multitude of other natural 
and artificial products, illustrative, in regard to plants, 
of their structure, uses, and physiognomy—the which 
he himself, at great labour and at great outlay, had 
been for twenty-five years collecting and arranging. 
Handing the whole of these treasures over to the 
country without even receiving from it one sixpence in 
the way of compensation, Sir William Hooker thereby 
founded at Kew the first museum of the kind that had 
ever been called into existence. Remembering acts 
like these of splendid self-abnegation in the interests of 
the science he had so much at heart, and in, the 
interests especially of the national property with which 
his name and fame are now for ever associated, it is no 
wonder at all that on his son taking his departure on 
his Indian and Bornese expedition Sir William Hooker 
aided him in setting forth upon it with a suitable outfit 
without looking in the least in this for the co-operation 
of the Government. While engaged upon this memo- 
rable and adventurous journey in the far east in quest 
of new treasures of tropical vegetation for the enhance- 
ment of the noble collection already accumulated at 
Kew, Dr. Hooker met with an incident, if not quite so 
perilous, certainly quite as romantic in its way as that 
encountered by his father, some forty years previously, 
when engaged in his expedition to Iceland, The 
account of the latter occurrence has been given by Sir 
William Hooker in his_‘‘ Recollections of Iceland,” 
where he relates that on his voyage homewards he lost 
far out at sea the whole of his collections in natural 
history, together with all his illustrative notes and 
drawings, through the burning of the. ship of marque he 
was on board of, and which was hastening to England 
with a party of Danish prisoners—his ‘escape from an 
appalling death being only accomplished through the 
opportune appearance of another vessel in mid-ocean. 
If perils like these were not encountered by Dr. 
Hooker, another, sufficiently serious of its kind, was 
met with during his travels in Hindostan, where—the 
nature of his journey being misapprehended—he was 
summarily imprisoned and kept in incarceration for 
six weeks together in the Himalayas by the Rajah of 
Sikkim. During his stay in India Dr. Hooker pub- 
lished, in 1850, several lovely sketches of rhododendrons 
from the Sikkim Himalayas. Several of these beautiful 
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plants have-since then been introduced into England, 
and in a manner naturalised. On the return home- 
wards of the great botanical traveller he gave to the 
world, in 1851, as the literary fruits of his long 
journeyings, the two important volumes of his ‘‘ Hima- 
layan Journals.” The three subsequent years were 
employed by him industriously in most carefully 
arranging his Indian collection. Immediately upon 
his coming back he had, moreover, resumed his 
assiduous, and for years entirely gratuitous labours as 
an assistant to his father at Kew Gardens. Besides 
this, for nine years together, beginning with 1851 and 
ending with 1860, Dr. Hooker was employed by the 
Lords of the Admiralty in editing a series of publica- 
tions in which were recounted in chronological 
sequence the various botanical discoveries of a number 
of notable voyagers, from Captain James Cook down 
to Dr. Joseph Hooker himself. At intervals during the 
years thus fully occupied he entered upon several other 
important journeys to different parts of the European 
‘continent, visiting, besides these, at other periods, the 
north of Africa and the far west of the great continent 
of America. Throughout a sufficiently laborious life 
his time, in truth, has certainly been fully occupied. 
In every instance, moreover, in which his services have 
been employed by the Government he has shown, very 
conspicuously indeed, that the scale upon which he 
was to be remunerated was with him a_ wholly 
secondary consideration. While engaged at home 
here, for example, upon the nine years’ task of publish- 
ing for the Admiralty the record of botanical discoveries 
just now specified, all the recompense he received for 
that service was three (not nine) years’ pay in his 
capacity as a medical officer in the Royal Navy, sup- 
plemented in the end by a small lump-sum of £500, 
coupled with the formal assurance in so many words of 
their Lordships’ profound sense of the zeal, the perse- 
verance, and the ability evidenced by him in carrying 
to a completion so successful a botanical work of such 
great importance. While engaged for three years 
together, moreover, as already related, in arranging his 
Indian collection, and issuing from the press the 
journals of his travels in the Himalayas, a reasonable 
allowance of {400 a year was set apart for him by the 
Government. His services until then at Kew in aid of 
his father, Sir William, having been, as we have said, 
entirely gratuitous, Dr. Hooker was everitually, in 
1855, appointed Assistant Director of the Botanical 
Gardens with a salary of £400, without any residence. 
Sir William Hooker, it should here be remembered, 
was at that time seventy years of age, and was, there- 
fore, fully entitled to have the assistance of his son thus 
secured to him by the Government. Three years after 
receiving his appointment as Assistant Director, Dr. 
Hooker, in. 1858, had his salary increased to £500 a 
year with a residence. Seven years later on the career 
of his venerable father was closed on the 12th August, 
1865, Sir William (who was born at Norwich on the 
6th July, 1785) having just then entered upon his 
eighty-first year. An offfcial communication, dated the 
4th of the following November, announced to Dr. 
Hooker that he had been named his father’s successor 





as Director of Kew Gardens, without an assistant. 
Akin to his predecessor in genius and industry, in the 
fulness of his botanical knowledge and the amplitude 
of his travelled experiences; he again proved in a 
remarkable manner, four years after the date of this 
appointment, that he was at one with him alike in his 
munificence and in his entire disinterestedness.. The 
Herbarium at Kew, long known, as we have said, in the 
old world and in the new as altogether unrivalled, was 
admittedly peerless until 1870 as regards the Floras of 
Asia,. of Africa, and of America. A collection com- 
prising within it the only Flora in which up to that 
time there was noticeable any deficiency whatever in 
the Kew Herbarium, was offered for sale opportunely 
at Paris three years ago, and was at once, out of his 
own private means, purchased by Dr. Hooker for the 
sum of £400, and added, as a princely gift, to the 
hortus siccus of the nation. Half a year’s income was 
thus spontaneously set apart by the Director of Kew 
Gardens for the enriching of that establishment, the 
perfecting of which, so far as might be in any way 
practicable, was always held so nearly at heart by his 
father and himself at every possible opportunity. 
Thanks to them, it has attained among the great 
botanical gardens of the earth a position of absolute 
pre-eminence. During their time more than one 
hundred and thirty costly volumes, treating upon all 
branches of Botany, have been issued to the world from 
the Kew establishment. Living plants to the number 
of between eight and nine thousand annually have, 
within the same period, from that grand central-point 
of distribution, been sent to various parts of the globe 
—new and often most precious additions to the 
treasures of Kew being constantly sought out the while 
and brought homewards from the ends of the earth 
through the agencies assiduously employed by their 
ever vigilant Directorship. The correspondence in- 
volved in this constant interchange of communications 
between them and the botanists of both hemispheres 
has been such that 40,000 letters, it has been calculated, 
have in the course of the comparatively brief interval 
we are referring to been received, and have been 
answered, nearly every one of them, by the hands of 
the Directors themselves. 

Under the governance of Sir William Hooker and of 
Dr. Joseph Hooker, the popularity of the Gardens at 
Kew has so conspicuously advanced that, whereas in 
1841 considerably less than ten thousand (9,174) 
visitors were admitted within the gates of the establish- 
ment, upwards of six hundred thousand (there were 
630,594 admitted in 1869) annually resort thither as to 
a favourite haunt of the people for instruction and 
recreation. The least educated and the least observant 
of all this annual multitude cannot, it may here be 
reasonably insisted, pass through the midst of the 
werld of wonders there collected together without upon 
the most cursory glance, and, as one might say, quite 
unwittingly, gathering up for permanent remembrance 
afterwards delightful stores of information. The 
exotic plants nurtured in the hothouses, the indigenous 
and naturalized plants blooming in the gardens, the 
dried specimens preserved in the Herbarium, the 
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various objects of curiosity treasured up in the three 
museums of economic botany, vie with each other in 
claiming the attention of even the most indifferent 
observer. Philosophers and children can equally find 
there, scattered in abundance around them, subjects 
replete for each, with instant interest, and worthy, 
even the least among them, of lengthened contempla- 
tion. One loiters, for example, willingly enough to 
examine curiosities of vegetation such as the inner bark 
of “Traveller’s Joy” (clematis vitalba), used among other 
domestic purposes by the Switzers for straining milk 
through, like a vegetable colander, or such, again, as 
the inside of the Towel Gourd (luffa egyptiaca), the 
closely packed vascular network of which is employed 
in the West Indies variously as a sponge or as a 
scrubbing-brush. Pausing before an orange tree (citrus 
aurantium), who dces not marvel to learn there that 
20,000 oranges have before now been grown froth a 
single one of those trees in the island of St. Michael, 
every one of those 20,000 oranges budded, bloomed, 
and ripened within the year, being fit for exportation ! 
Or to learn of examining a specimen of Mahogany 
(swietenta mahagoni) that a single log of-that wood, 
weighing no less than eighteen tons, now lies rotting, 
being too big for further removal, on the south coast of 
the island of Cuba. Looking at the paste formed from 
the powdered leaves of Henna (lawsomia inermis) the 
merest schoolboy reader of the Arabian Nigkts is 
interested to know that that is what the Oriental ladies 
applied, nay, what they still apply, to their finger nails 
for the purpose of dyeing them a bright orange-colour 
by way of adornment! Or on observing that it is from 
the bark of the Pomegranate (punica granatum) that is 
expressed the juice which tints morocco leather with a 
golden yellow. Examining another curiosity, one as 
might be said at once in its way artificial and natural, 
many would possibly learn from it for the first time that 
the delicate Rice Paper devoted to the purposes of their 
primitive art by the Chinese, is nothing more nor less 
than the pith of a tree of Formosa (aralia papyrifera), 


cut co ange with the aid of sharp knives, and sold 
r 


in bundles! at another moment, looking into a 
neighbouring case in one of the museums, find that the 
familiar condiment of Cayenne pepper is but the ground 
seeds of the acrid fruit of the Capsicum. Even the 
idlest holiday-seeker might gain something more than 
a laugh from an examination of the whimsical variega- 
tion of the leaves of the Caricature Plant (grapto- 
hyllum hortense), or from a scrutiny of the spontaneous 
jerking of the lateral leaflets of the Telegraph Plant 
(desmodium gyrans), in which one recognises an odd 
resemblance to the unwieldy signals of the old-fashioned 
semaphore. Contrasts the more astounding startle 
into attention the least reflective and the most in- 
different. Here, through their nostrils, they are 


entranced by the delicious perfume exhaled by the 
tuberose ; here they are nauseated by the stercoraceous 
odour reeking from the carrion-flower (stapelia) of the 
South African continent. Yonder their curiosity is 
awakened in regard to the pitcher-plant (nephenthes) 
each blossom containing within it half a pint of water 
and a swarm of drowned insects—yonder in reference 





to the Venus’ Fly-Trap (dione@a muscipula) between the 
irritable lobes of the flat-bladed leaves of which the 
gossamer midges and gnats are caught, crushed, and 
consumed. Wander where you will through the 
Botanic Gardens, or through the pleasure grounds, into 
the giant Palm House, or into the Water Lily Con- 
servatory, among the ferns, or the aroids, or the orchids 
—now loitering into the museum set apart for speci- 
mens of colonial timber, and which was originally Sir 
William Chambers’ grand old Orangery, now examining 
the more varied contents of that other museum which, 
before Sir William Hooker’s time, was employed simply 
as a fruit storehouse, at every turn, in every nook and 
corner of this comprehensive and beautifully organised 
institution justification of the amplest kind is found for 
the supreme reputation arrogated to itself by the Kew 
establishment. There, in effect, are patent to the 
comprehension of all the fruits of the skilled labour 
that, so largely to the public advantage, has, for thirty 
years together, been personally supervised by scientific 
botanists, horticulturists, and administrators as rarely 
gifted as Sir William Hooker and his eminent son, 
compeer, and successor in the Directorship. Thrice 
during his twenty years’ residence at Glasgow, when 
Professor of Botany there at the University, the former 
had pressed upon his acceptance the honour of knight- 
hood, an offer which was eventually accepted by him 
in 1836 at the hands of his late Majesty, King William 
IV. Remembering what has since then been the career 
of Dr. Joseph Hooker, remembering his writings, his 
travels, and his achievements in the way of discovery 
and elucidation, in regard not only to the science of 
botany, but incidentally in respect to other sciences 
also, such as those, let us say, of geology and of 
meteorology, it might reasonably have been expected 
that he likewise might long since have been at once 
honoured and rewarded by the knightly accolade. 
Instead of that it has been his fortune, after thirty 
years dedicated as ‘conspicuously as we have seen to 
the public service, to have been subjected to a series of 
as gross and as gratuitous insults as ever a distinguished 
public servant received at the hands of a Minister of 
the Crown. It has been recorded of Sir William 
Hooker that, in his time, he was the cherished friend 
and intimate of all the most eminent scientific men of 
his generation, of men like Sir oseph Banks, for 
example, and Dr. Solander. It will long be remem- 
bered now, in regard to his eminent son, that among 
the most cordial of his friends and admirers were many 
of the most illustrious men of science who were his 
contemporaries. This fact, indeed, has been very - 
recently attested in the strongest terms of which the 
English language is well capable throygh an earnest 
memorial addressed by them to the Prime Minister of 
England, a document at the close of which such signa- 
tures are appended as Sir Charles Lyell and Sir James 
Paget, of Professor Huxley and Professor Tyndall, as 
well as of the Presidents respectively of the Linnean 
Society, the Royal Institution, the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and the Royal Geographical Society. The 
lengthy memorial thus submitted to the consideration 
of Mr. Gladstone bore relation, as is by this time 
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tolerably notorious, to the astounding treatment to 
which Dr. Hooker, as the Director of Kew Gardens, 
had been wantonly and for some incomprehensible 
reason systematically subjected by the Premier’s 
arrogant and supercilious colleague, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Public Works. And it should be remarked 
at once that in adopting this extraordinary course of 
addressing themselves thus directly to the First Lord 
of the Treasury in a tone at once of impassioned appeal 
and respectful remonstrance, the memorialists did so, 
not simply to complain of personal discourtesies on the 
part of Mr. Ayrton, but of five official acts entirely 
subversive of discipline in the Kew establishment. 
Those acts they not only carefully enumerated, proving 
the validity of each statement by facts, and dates, and 
documentary evidence that were entirely incontro- 
vertible, but in the course of their communication they 
unhesitatingly proriounced them to be arbitrary and 
ignorant acts on the part of the First Commissioner. 
Conspicuous among these was one as paltry and as 
wholly unjustifiable as that of ‘‘ clandestinely tampering 
with the subordinates ” of the Director of Kew Gardens. 
It is entirely beside our present purpose to enter here 
into the details of a discussion sufficiently notorious by 
this time, thanks to the columns of the public journals, 
to the pages of a ponderous blue-book, and to the 
sufficiently outspoken words of many of the leading 
members of the two Houses of Parliament. Recalling 
to mind the career and antecedents of the right hon. 
gentleman the Member for the Tower Hamlets, it can 
hardly be matter for surprise, even when his amazing 
proceedings in regard to Dr. Hooker are taken into 
consideration, that he should have acted, and spoken, 
and written, as he hasdone throughout. The adminis- 
trator who, on taking office as Chief Commissioner, 
could go out of his way to fling his insults broadcast 
from the hustings at ‘“‘ architects, sculptors, and market 
gardeners,” was the very one consistently to refer 
sneeringly the other day in the House of Commons to 
those whom he scornfully defined (actually as though 
the honoured terms employed by him were those of 
opprobrium) ‘as ‘‘doctors and philosophers!” The 
accomplished and learned. A:dile who could speak of 
the crypt of St. Stephen’s as a vault was the very one 
who might reasonably be expected to set his heart upon 
transferring the contents of the museums at Kew from 
the. Botanic Gardens to—what Mr. Bernal Osborne 
facetiously spoke of asa coal cellar! ‘ Accustomed 
to the respect which naturally follows merit of the 
most exalted kind,” Dr. Hooker was hardly likely to be 
the one—argued the memorialists in their address to 
the Prime Minister—who “ would in any way expose 
himself to the just censure of his official superiors.” 
Until the advent of the present Chief Commissioner 
he had never once been censured by Mr. Ayrton’s pre- 
decessors. Directly the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets was inducted into the Chair of the Board of 
Works the first intimation of the fact to Dr. Hooker 
was conveyed in the shape of a reprimand. Since then 
the relations between Her Majesty’s Office of Works 
and the Royal Gardens at Kew have been rendered 
simply intolerable even to the equanimity of a botanical 





philosopher. However philosophically Dr. Hooker 
might be preparéd to disdain the aggravations thus 
directed against him persistently and without provoca- 
tion, there were evidently limits to his powers of 
endurance when, under the irritation caused by what 
he regarded as ungracious and offensive treatment, he 
felt himself constrained at last to accuse. his official 
superior of “‘ evasion, misrepresentation, and mis-state- 
ments.” Undisturbed by the at once acrid and caustic 
irritant of Mr. Ayrton’s singular course of proceedings 
as First Commissioner, Dr. Hooker is one of whom his 
scientific compeers can speak, and have spoken in their 
communication to the Prime Minister, as ‘‘a man of 
whose scientific labours any nation might be -proud, a 
man honoured for his integrity, beloved for his courtesy 
and kindliness of heart, and. who has spent in the 
public service not only a stainless but an illustrious 
life.” A man of this character might surely have been 
treated otherwise by a responsible Minister of the 
Crown than as one (evidently in the Minister’s view) 
almost ludicrously “‘eminent for his knowledge of 
organic and inorganic matter”—as one (according to 
the Minister’s notion) absurdly ‘‘ engaged [as though 
in making dirt pies] in collecting his hortus siccus ””—in 
fine, to quote Mr. Ayrton’s outrageously derisive 
ipsissima verba, words that elicited indignant cries of 
“Oh” even from the present long-suffering House of 
Commons, “‘ as one of those scientific gentlemen who 
considered themselves not amenable to the ordinary 
usages and proprieties of the public service.” So con- 
sidered Dr. Hooker evidently was by the Chief Com- 
missioner himself, who, instead of according to the 
Director of Kew Gardens the ordinary courtesy of an 
official communication in the form of a letter, laconi- 
cally apostrophised him in the curtest memoranda, 
headed point-blank, one might almost say insolently, 
“Dr. Hooker!” In our remembrance of the con- 
tumelious treatment to which the Director of Kew 
Gardens has for so long been wantonly and most per- 
sistently subjected, it is earnestly to be hoped that 
while the Minister’s conduct in his regard may in no 
way be condoned by the Legislature, the Botanist, on 
his part, may, sooner or later—if only it may be sooner 
than later !—be*compensated in some befitting manner 
by the Crown and the country. 
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CHEAPSIDE. 





[First ARTICLE. ] 

M*: JESSE says, with truth, “that no street in 

London is more intimately associated with the 
romantic history of the past than Cheapside.” It 
would perhaps, however, be still more correct to say 
“that no street in London is more intimately asso- 
ciated with the dramatic history of the past of this 
country than Cheapside.” In an enumeration of the 
monuments which, together with its sumptuous marts 
of “‘mercery and jewelry,” obtained for this thorough- 
fare the title of ‘‘ Belle of ye cytte,” first on the list 
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stands, of course, its church, St. Mary-le-Bow (Sancta 
Maria de Arcubus)—so named, according to Stow, 
because it was the first church built on arches of stone 
in the city. Later on, however, that authority con- 
tradicts himself, stating the church to have been so 
named from certain stone arches supporting a lantern 
on' the top of the tower. The first is the more 
probable explanation of the two. The- beautiful old 
semicircular-arched Norman crypt, referred to above 
as the arches on which the church stands, is extant at 
this date, and we may mention that the presence of a 
number of Roman bricks in its construction is right- 
fully held, in our opinion, to have given rise to the 
belief in Wren’s time that St. Mary-le-Bow had been 
built over a temple or church of Roman workmanship. 
Near, if not exactly over remains of Roman workman- 


ship, the first church stood however. The tower of 


Wren’s edifice actually stands on a Roman causeway. 
The tower of the first church stood back forty feet from 
the street, Wren: determined to place his church on a 
line with it, and it was in digging for the foundations 


‘for this that he came upon the causeway in question. 


It is composed of bricks and rubble cemented, and is 
supposed to have formed the northern boundary of the 
colony at the time it was constructed. 

Mere mention of Bow Church opens up a long train 
of historical associations: ‘“‘ For divers accidents 
happening there, it hath been made more famous than 
any other parish church of the whole city or suburbs,” 
says Stow. Of its history and vicissitudes, Godwin 
thus writes: “If not originally a Roman temple, as 
was generally believed, it was one of the earliest 
churches built by our Roman conquerors. Has been 
twice destroyed by storm and fire; was at one time 
garrisoned and besieged, and was afterwards the scene 
of an assassination.” Mention of Bow Church occurs 
in the reign of William I., the first rector nominated 
thereto, named by Newcourt, however, is William de 
Cilecester, presented February, 1287. The advowson 
belongs to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and is the 
chief of that prelate’s ‘“‘peculiars.” (See Godwin.) 
On the reconstruction of the church after the Great 
Fire, the parishes of Allhallows, Honey-lane, and St. 
Pancras, Soper-lane (subsequently Queen-street), were 
united thereto. As the last of these was likewise in 
the gift of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the first in 
that of the Grocers’ Company right of presentation was 
thenceforward exercised as follows :—The Archbishop 
nominated twice consecutively, and then the Grocers’ 
Company once. Little of historical interest appears 
to have been attached to the churches of the merged 
cures in question; we may, however, mention that 
ohn Norman, draper, the first Mayor who went to 

estminster by water (previously the journey had 
been performed on horseback by that dignitary), was 
buried in Allhallows, A.D. 1453; and that the unfor- 
tunate Thomas Garrard, burned in Smithfield 1540, for 
circulating forbidden theological works, had been 
nominated to the cure in 1537. We find that in root 
Bow Church was unroofed in the terrific gale which in 
that year swept away London Bridge, blew down 
between 500 and 600 houses, and destroyed or damaged 





several churches. The roof of St. Mary-le-Bow, after 
being carried some distance, fell with such .violence 
that four of its rafters, twenty-six feet in length, were 
buried to a depth of twenty-two feet in the ground! 
In 1196, the steeple, after withstanding an active siege 
of four days’ duration, was fired with the object of 
driving thence that noted demagogue of medizval 
times, Fitz Osbert, otherwise Longbeard, who had 
fortified himself therein with a band of his followers, 
after successfully resisting an attempt to secure his 
person as he walked along Cheapside. It was the 
wont of this “‘ King of the Poor,” as Fitz Osbert was 
styled, to walk forth with a train of followers as 
formidable in proportion as that of the last Abbot of 
Glastonbury, who, it is said; never appeared abroad 
with a retinue of less than six hundred persons. On 
the occasion in question, however, Longbeard had 
made his appearance in Cheapside attended by nine 
only of his self-elected subjects. In the attempt to 
arrest him, one {eftrey, a rich citizen, who, backed by 
an armed force, had undertaken the charge, had been 
killed ; and now, as Longbeard, knife in hand, rushed 
forth from the blazing tower, he was stabbed by 
Jeffrey’s son, who had stationed himself at its foot 
with that end in view. The wound, unfortunately for 
Fitz Osbert, was not mortal. He survived not only to 
be dragged into the presence of the Archbishop-Regent, 
from whose mouth (in the Tower) he received his 
condemnation, but to be dragged thence to the Elms, 
Smithfield, where he was hanged. His subjects, who 
appear to have looked on supinely enough at his execu- 
tion, revered his memory as an idol and saint after his 
death. The gibbet on which he had expiated his 
offences was stolen, split into fragments, and divided 
amongst them, whilst thousands of the peasantry and 
poor from all parts of the kingdom made pilgrimages 
to the spot in the belief that miracles were wrought 
thereon. In such multitudes did these muster, that 
upon more than one occasion Government, fearing 
sedition, directed their dispersion to be effected—by 
armed intervention if necessary. The steeple of St. 
Mary-le-Bow was much injured in the attack on Long- 
Beard; it does not, however, appear to have been 
repaired until the year 1271, in which year a portion 
falling, several persons were killed, and the authorities 
awoke to the necessity of repairing it. In 1284, the 
steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow again afforded asylum to 
an infringer of the laws—under widely different circum- 
stances, however, and with a termination truly tragic 
in character. This time it was one Lawrence Ducket, 
a goldsmith, who sought sanctuary therein, pending 
official examination into the circumstances or provo- 
cation under which he had slain one Crepin in open 
day in Cheapside. In the meantime, however, a band of 
Crepin’s friends undertook to avenge his death, and, 
invading Ducket’s retreat by night, murdered him, and 
so disposed the body as to induce the belief that he 
had committed suicide. A verdict to that effect was 
returned, and the remains of the unfortunate Ducket 
were buried with all the indignities observed in inter- 
ment on such occasions. Eventually, however, the 
facts were revealed by a boy (supposed to have been 
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an apprentice of the goldsmith’s), who, concealed in a 
niche, had beheld the murder, but had been too terrified 
to raise an alarm either at the time or immediately 
after. The church on this was interdicted for a period ; 
its doors were barred, and its windows stopped up 
with brambles. In 1469, the steeple was entirely 
rebuilt. In that year Bow Bell was directed, by order 
of Common Council, to be rung nightly at nine o’clock 
as signal to the citizens to close their marts. 
We gather also from a rhyming expostulation and 
reply handed down to us from that date, that it was 
likewise the signal for setting the apprentices free to 
pursue their own recreations—not always of a peace- 
able nature ! 

The expostulation is addressed to the clerk, and it is 
evident from its tenor that that individual did not 
always share in the impatience of the anprentices for 
the strictly-timed ringing of the bell :— 


“ Clarke of the Bow Bell, with the yellow lockes, 
For thy late ringing, thy head shall have knockes.” 


To this the clerk replies— 


“Children of Cheape, hold yoy still, 
For you shall have the Bow Bell rung at your will.” 


The custom was a vestige of the Curfew, and a curious 
circumstance in connection therewith is chronicled :— 
It appears that similarly, in certain provincial cities, a 
bell was rung at a stated hour for general closing, 
which signal, wheresoever it might be, and from what- 
soever church it might be rung, was known as 
Bow Bell. 

Where is the Londoner, we would ask, and might 
almost say where is the Englishman; where is the 
Londoner, however,—-the Londoner proper, the Cockney— 
who does not feel his imagination stimulated, his heart 
expand at mention of Bow Bells, the music that 
cheered the forlorn Whittington on his stile at High- 
gate—that sweet page out of the volume of harmony 
afforded us by the ‘City bells”? The “poor man’s 
music,” as such music has been as appropriately as 
pathetically designated. Pages might be filled with 
the refléctions awakened, the historical reminiscences 
evoked by mention of these bells; our limits here, 
however, forbid our according more than passing 
notice either to the bells themselves, or the much- 
discussed and still unsatisfactorily-answered question 
of the origin of the sobriquet attached to those born 
within their sound. 

It is difficult to conceive that the term Cockney is in 
any way traceable to an origin implying effeminacy, 
and yet such is assigned it by many. The citizens of 
old were a hardy martial race ; addicted to the exercise 
of manly sports and amusements, and excelling 
therein. Ordinary dictionaries state the word Cockney 
to be derived from the ancient verb cocker—to spoil, to 
pet, to fondle, to render soft, luxurious—in a word, 
effeminate, and define a Cockney as an effeminate 
person. The epithets “an eater of buttered toasts,” 
and “‘ Cockney” are synonymous according to Fynes 
Morison. Absurd, and yet laughable, is Minsheu’s 
fable with regard to the derivation of this word. He 





tells us that a citizen of London going on a visit toa 
relation in the country chanced to hear (for the first 
time in his life, we assume we are to infer), a horse 
neigh, on which -.ar town-reared man exclaimed, 
‘Lord! the horse laughs!” Corrected in the matter, 
and instructed that a horse mneighs, he a moment later 
on hearing a cock crow, exclaimed, “‘ Lord! the cock 
neighs too!” Hence Cockney! The supposition that 
the word is traceable to the imaginary land of 
Cockaygne is, however, worthy of consideration. We 
may mention before quitting the subject, that a “ King 
of the Cockneys”’ figures, together with a “ Lord of 
Misrule,” in the Dramatis Persone of the splendid 
Christmas revels, whereby the society of Lincon’s Inn 
was rendered famous in the time of our Tudor sove- 
reigns. 

The so-called ‘‘ Poor Man’s Music” was a favoured 
object for bequest with the pious amongst London 
citizens in bygone ages. Amongst other donations or 
endowments, of which Bow Bell was specially the 
object, we find the following chronicled :—‘“‘ By will 
dated 1472, one John Donne, mercer, left two tene- 
ments with appurtenances to the maintenance of Bow 
Bell.” - We also find that William Copeland, church- 
warden, gave a new bell to the church in 1515 
(Weever). The churches of St. Bride, Cripplegate, 
Barkin, and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in addition to St. 
Mary-le-Bow, continued to sound their Curfew long 
after the Conqueror’s Couvre-feu law had been abolished 
by his son, Henry I. We give the following from 
among the “charges” directed for the wardmote 
inquests of London, in the second mayoralty of Sir 
Henry Colet (4.D. 1495) as a curious specimen of old 
English :—‘‘ Also yf there be anye paryshe clerke that 
ryngeth curfewe after the curfewe be ronge at Bowe 
Chyrche, or Saint Brydes Chyrche, or Saint Giles 
Without Cripelgat, all suche to be presented.” The 
present set of bells of St. Mary-le-Bow are heavier 
and more powerful than the former. The original 
bells perished in the Great Fire. When Wren rebuilt 
the church, the steeple was prepared for the reception 
of twelve bells (there is a ‘‘ Whittington Peal” which can 


‘only be rung on that number) ; eight only, however, were 


placed at the time, two more being added subsequently— 
namely, in 1758, in which year the citizens petitioned 
the vestry, ‘‘ seeing that the tenor was the completest 
bell in Europe and the other seven very inferior, to be 
permitted to recast the said seven inferior bells, and to 
add thereto two trebles at their own cost.” The tenor 
(note C) weighs 53 cwt. The ringers at St. Mary-le- 
Bow belong to the Society of ‘‘ College Youths,” 
founded in 1637, and named from the College of St. 
Spirit and Mary, built by Sir Richard Whittington, on 
College-hill, Upper Thames-street, and burnt down in 
the Great Fire. Mr. Timbs gives the following 
interesting information on the subject of London bell- 
ringers :—‘‘ The ancient societies of bellringers in 
London called ‘ College Youths,’ ‘Cumberland Youths’ 
(these latter for atime rang at St. Mary-le-Bow), &c., 
it is very probable, are relics of the ancient guilds; 
for, as early as the time of Edward the Confessor, 
there was in Westminster a guild of ringers. They 
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were reorganised by Henry III., and by a patent roll 
in the thirty-ninth year of his reign, the brethren of 
the Guild of Westminster, who were appointed to ring 
the great bells there, were to receive annually out of 
the Exchequer one hundred shillings—fifty at Easter 
and fifty at Michaelmas—until was provided the like 
sum for them payable out of lands for the said ringing. 
And ‘that the brethren and their successors for ever 
enjoy all the privileges and free customs which they 
have enjoyed from the time of Edward the Confessor 
to the date of these presents.’”” A manuscript in the 


‘library of All Souls, Oxford, sets forth “‘the orders 


agreed upon by the company exercising the arte of 
ringing, knowne and called by the name of the 
Schollers of Cheapsyde, in London, begun 2nd Feb- 
ruary, 1603.” The society has in its possession a book 
(date, anterior to the Great Fire), in which the names 
of its members are entered—a perusal of which 
“shows us,” to use the words of the above quoted 
authorities, ‘‘ that ringing was considered an amuse- 
ment worthy of nobles, divines, and scholars.” ~« 


“ Far-as loud Bow’s stupendous bells resound,” 


wrote Pope, with apparently less appreciation of the 
harmony of St. Mary-le-Bow’s bells than of their 
volume. Their richness in the former particular we 
ourselves believe to be unsurpassed. By the way we 
own toa strong predilection for taking our stand as one 
of the “‘ gaping,” if not exactly “‘ giddy crowd,” daily 
collected opposite the houses Nos. 65 and 66 in Cheap- 
side—and, after there witnessing Sir John Bennett’s 
veritable triumph in the way of horological mechanism 
—leisurely strolling towards Bow Church for the 
further gratification of hearing—one instant later— 
midday boom forth from its magnificent bell. Asphalte, 
however, has latterly, we may observe, dimished the 
necessity for placing oneself directly beneath the bell 
in order not to lose’a vibration of its rich voice, And 
this consideration in part reccnciles us to the unreal, 
not to say weird impression produced on us by its 
presence. The mighty stream of traffic which. here 
flows on before us, almost noiseless in its course, we 
find to be painfully suggestive of the ‘‘ representations 
of the thing ” with which—to heighten the illusion of 
reality—the public is now and then gratified by 
theatrical managers. 

The first church is quaintly and scantily described in 
the Parentalia as having been ‘‘ mean and low with one 
corner broken out for a tower.” _The tower, however, 
must have been a remarkable feature of the edifice, for 
height and strength, if for nothing else. The lantern 
supported by stone arches referred to at the commence- 
ment of this notice, nightly disolayed a coloured light 
as a beacon for travellers journeying towards the 
metropolis from the north, vid the then ‘“‘trackless 
forest-ground” of Hampstead and Highgate. With 
regard to the second edifice, we heartily concur with 
Mr. Timbs in saying “that did Wren’s reputation as 
an architect rest solely on this one building, it would 
in our opinion be perfectly secure.” The ‘church was 
nine years in rebuilding, and the cost of re-erection was 
principally defrayed by subscription. Amongst other 





contributions for this purpose, a tablet records the 
following :—‘‘ Dame Dyonis Williamson, of Hale’s 
Hall, in the county of Norfolk, gave to the inhabitants 
of this parish, £2,000 towards the rebuilding and 
splendid finishing this church and steeple, and furnish- 
ing the same with bells, &c., which was demolished by 
the late dreadful fire, Anno 1666.” To realise the 
munificence of this single subscription account has to 
be taken of the relative value of money of that date 
and the present. At this day it would represent some- 
thimg like five times that amount. Independently of 
ordinary services in the church, prayers are read and the 
Sacrament administered at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing of every festival throughout the year which does 
not fall on a Sunday, in compliance with the will of 
Robert Nelson, the learned and pious author of the 
** Companion to the Festivals and Fasts of the Church 
of England,” who thereby left £3 per annum for this 
purpose. The Bishops elect of the province of Canter- 
bury attend at this church, previous to their conse- 
cration to take the oaths of supremacy, &c. That 
celebrated and ancient consistory court known as the 
Court of Arches, was formerly héld here, and it took its 
name from the circumstance. Likewise were long 
delivered here the Boyle Lectures, 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 


I. THE AGE OF RECOVERY, AND THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 


HE revival of learning in the fifteenth century 
made the past seem distant. This was its 
greatest effect. The men of the Middle Ages never 
thought of the men of antiquity as different from 
themselves. They had no conception of antiquity and 
of the antique. In their romances the warriors of 
antiquity figured as knights and barons: in their 
chronicles the personages of the Bible and the fathers 
of the Primitive Church were transformed into 
medieval hermits and bishops. The revival of learn- 
ing did away with this continuity. ~ It cast the past— 
the ancient world—into distance, and distance gave 
distinctness to the image. It showed that in the 
classical ages a spirit had prevailed that was different 
from the medieval spirit, and had given’rise to forms 
of life, to laws and manners, to which there was now 
no longer any counterpart in existence. Whenever 
this happened, there was an end to medizvalism ; 
modernism began. Modernism began by recognising 
the difference between the ancient and the medizval. 
This recognition constituted modernism, for it made 
the great difference hetween it and medizvalism. An 
immediate effect which proceeded from it was that 
medizvalism fell into contempt. No sooner was the 
medizval seen to be different from the ancient than it 
came to be regarded as a mere gulf of darkness—a 
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stretch of empty space dividing antiquity—the lumi- 
nous star—from the present—the observatory. The 
world fixed its long gaze upon antiquity, and grew 
fascinated. The world has never from that time been 
able to think, or speak, or write without a reminiscence 
of antiquity. Strange that the reminiscence of the 
ancient should constitute the modern! This absorbing 
view of antiquity—this discovery of the former state 
of man—could not be obtained at once. The bygone 
world, so long in juxtaposition with the medieval, did 
not at once recede to focal distance. Critical know- 
ledge was not gained in a moment. We compared the 
modern world to an observatory,—the instrument that 
was worked in that observatory was the printing press. 
As that great instrument was turned hither and thither 
the ancient world grew more luminous and unique. A 
philosophy, a poetry, a history were brought to light 
which were more than different, which were con- 
tradictory to medievalism—a philosophy without 
theology, a poetry without spiritual horror, a history 
which seemed the triumph of rationality. These came 
to light gradually. At first scholarship could not be 
critical: the first task which lay before it was to get 
the remains of antiquity into printed form, and it was 
- impossible to discriminate their value. This was done 
by a race of scholars whose names are now almost 
forgotten—men of vast labours and sacrifices, who 
hunted for manuscripts, decyphered them, printed 
them, and, if they were Greek, translated them into 
Latin. Not till this was done did a critical age 
succeed. But no sooner was it in great measure 
accomplished than a golden age of classical philology 
succeeded, and Europe produced such masters of the 
classical languages and antiquities as she has never 
since been able to boast. After this a new range was 
opened to enquiry; historical criticism waxed great, 
* while pure philology declined. Now, lastly, historical 
criticism, no longer confined to the classical nations, 
has become world-wide in its range by the discoveries 
which have given birth to Comparative Philology. 

In the history of learning, then, there are four 
periods—the period of the Discovery of Antiquity, the 
period of Pure Classical Philology, that of Historical 
Criticism, and that of Comparative Philology. These 
are the periods of Petrarch and Poggio, of Budzeus 
and Casaubon, of Bentley and Niebuhr, of Bopp and 
Grimm, As to the first, whatever was most distinctive, 
whatever was most unlike tlie existing medigzval world 
was at once perceived to be pre-Christian. The vast 
difference between the pre-Christian and the Christian 
ages was the first thing which struck the early dis- 
coverers, and gave birth to the conception of antiquity 
as a separate world. Christianity made the first great 
difference between the antique and the medizval. 
Time has verified this observation. The pre-Christian 
ages can never be mixed in thought with the Christian. 
The medizval period — despised since the revival of 
learning, because too near—is at length passing into 
“the range of the lens of observation, and becoming in 
its turn the object of much curiosity, yet it never 
blends itself with the antique, it remains a separate 
world. Man in his historical development has formed 








three worlds and no more—the ancient, the medizyval, 
and the modern. 

The Christian era, which ended the ancient world 
and began the medizval, synchronised again with the 
fullest development of the greatest power to which the 
ancient world gave being. The Roman dominion, 
whose long victorious rise was fvllowed by so imper- 
ceptible a pause and turn, and so slow a decline was 
never carried much further than Cesar carried it just 
before the Christian era. That dominion was, we say, 
the greatest power which the ancient world evolved 
from the elements of human society. It had not begun 
visibly to decline when it was caught by the strong 
wind of a spirit altogether different from itself, and the 
forms of the ancient civilisation, though they remained 
for long in their Roman embodiment, were gradually 
transformed, and became unlike themselves. It was 
Rome then, more than Greece ; it was the great power 
which had carried the ancient into the medizval world 
that drew the first attention on the revival of learning. 
The Roman history was seen to contain the workings 
of a spirit altogether different from that which then 
influenced men—at once freer and more disciplined. 
The history of the greatest state of antiquity really 
taught one lesson, exhibited one spectacle—it exhibited 
rationalism triumphant in a State. How different (it 
seemed) from the unnatural restraints, the heavy 
tyrannies, the unmanageable traditions, the wildness 
and mournfulness into which medizvalism was fallen! 
With antiquity in view, medizvalism was already 
doomed. Poetry flung herself upon the remains of 
the Roman muses: philology was exercised for two 
centuries in investigating the Roman antiquities, the 
Roman habits and life; then she took in hand the 
critical. examination of the Roman history, and, in 
dismembering the organic whole of the Roman annals, 
gave birth to the science of history. Modernism spent 
its infancy in the profoundest veneration for the autho- 
rity of the ancient writers: when it threw off that 
reverence the idea of antiquity was perfectly formed, 
and could stand alone. 

This great change came on at different times in 
different countries. It began first in Italy, and was 
carried on there by Petrarch, the Restorer of Learning, 
the first great modern man. Yet it is singular to 
observe that in that country the medieval spirit put 
forth its utmost power at the very same time. 
Petrarch was the younger contemporary of Dante, the 
greatest of medieval men. They were inhabitants of 
two different worlds, yet living in the same age. In 
other countries modernism began later, and was 
separated from medievalism by a debateable land of 
romance. In England, for example, Chaucer was 
somewhat later than Petrarch, and how wide the 
interval that divides him from Milton, the first great 
genius in whom the modern tendencies, and the spirit 
of antiquity, are together predominant. This interval 
is, again, in England occupied by the transitional 
Romantic Schools formed by Spenser and Shakespeare, 
whereas in Italy the Romantic School, originating in 
Pulci and Boiardo, came after Petrarch, not before him. 
Italy and England are the two extremes in these matters. 
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We have said that the whole movement centred in 
the Latin world—in Rome. Petrarch, not content 
with being an Italian, made Rome his adopted country, 
and invoked the genius of antiquity on the Capitol. 
He, the first inspirer of the love of all things Roman, 
was also perhaps the earliest collector of antique coins. 
His contemporary, Pastrengo, was the first who copied 
manuscripts. His contemporary, Flavio, was the first 
to investigate the Roman monuments—to break into 
that vast rock of Rome, in which lie deposited so many 
ancient civilisations, in which so many galleries are 
yet being dug. A century afterwards the eminent 
scholar, Poggio, ascended the Capitoline Hill, thence 
surveyed the wide scene of desolation, and composed 
that eloquent lamentation which Gibbon has trans- 
ferred to his pages. In that. first age, or age of 
recovery, the foundations of Latin philology were laid 
in the great work of Laurentius Valla, a work which 
to this day in a manner retains its place, since a great 
part of the distinctions found in our present grammars 
may be traccd back to it. The age that was to come 
—the age of classical philology—had its rise in the age 
that went before it, according to the universal law of 
succession. 

And had Greece no share in giving to the world the 
conception of antiquity? Yes. Rome was the original, 
but Greece was the complement. Rome furnished the 
idea of the ancient State, the aggregate power, in its 
fullest grandeur, but Greece exhibited the ancient man, 
the individual himself under the free and lightsome 
influence of the old civilisation. The citizen of Rome 
was the man of the State; the citizen of Athens was 
himself besides. Different ideas—ideas almost generi- 
cally different—will ever be conveyed by the words 
Roman and Athenian. It is true that the State—the 
public life—had power in each case to absorb the indi- 
vidual, but it seems as if Rome absorbed with little 
reproduction, while Athens absorbed and at the same 
time fostered individuality. Rome was more true to 
what constituted the peculiarity of classical antiquity— 
the State, the great Public, the Commonwealth. Her 
grand duration, her world-wide grasp, were more sub- 
lime than the short-lived splendour of the republic of 
Athens. The latter could only enter into such a com- 
petition through the power of individual genius, which 
has reflected such a glow on her institutions and life as 
her great rival never received. It became understood 
that the two classical nations completed one another ; 
that if Rome were the substance of antiquity Greece 
was the voice. Scholars must be docti sermones utriusque 
lingue.” 

Greece re-entered the west, after a banishment of 
Seven hundred years, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century when Emmanuel Chrysoloras came from Con- 
Stantinople to Italy as public teacher. He planted a 
seed which took root. Italy soon beheld her most 
eminent scholars passing into Greece on a_ noble 
Pilgrimage in quest of knowledge. They returned 

den with precious manuscripts, which others of the 
tribe as eagerly arranged and turned into Latin. Such 
men were Guarino, Aurispa, Filelfo, Poggio, Valla— 
men to whom Europe owes the first accessibility of 





Greek. Their labours in translation were dealt with 
rather severely by the great scholars who succeeded 
them, but a juster posterity will not disown the debt of 
gratitude which is their due. 

The next century witnessed the golden age of 
classical philology. Greek passed the Alps, and in 
Budzus France possessed the greatest Greek scholar 
perhaps who has ever lived. In his ‘‘ Commentaria 
Lingue Greece,” which was published in 1520, this 
illustrious man established the interpretation of the 
greatest part of the language. Almost all that could 
be discovered in the niceties of the Latin language and 
antiquities-was brought to light at the same time by 
the labours of a multitude of mighty scholars, of whom 
the chief were Joseph Scaliger, Casaubon, and Lipsius. 
It is impossible to exhaust the list of these learned 
men. To say nothing of Erasmus and those who, like 
him, were eminent no less for wit than learning, the 
number of pure scholars, of men of erudition, which 
was produced in that greatest age of Europe was pro- 
digious. Meurtius, Gronovius, Saimasius, Stephens, 
Vossius, Selden—we might multiply such names by 
the score—names of the possessors of a boundless 
classical learning, whose vast volumes still form the 
storehouse of philology. 

In the two periods which we have now traversed 
there is this difference. In the first, that is in the 
century-after the death of Petrarch, original genius was 


. at a low ebb, and it would be difficult to discover a 


work of invention or eloquence in the popular language 
even of Italy. There were many imitators of the 
Augustan Latins, both in prose and verse, but imita- 
tion had not yet risen to emulation. But the latter 
era, the era of classical philology, was matchlessly rich 
in genius, and the great scholars whom we have 
enumerated were the contemporaries of Pulci and 
Ariosto, of Shakespeare and Milton. 





LOAN COLLECTIONS AT THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 





WO of the most interesting collections ever brought 
together are now being exhibited at the South 
Kensington Museum—we allude to the exhibition of 
Ancient and Modern Jewellery and of Musical Instru- 
ments. 

A person wishing to study early jewellery has now 
unusual familiarities afforded him, for by an examj- 
nation of this collection and that of Signor Castellani 
in the Ornament .Room of the British Museum, a good 
idea of the exquisite beauty of early work and its 
superiority over the productions of the modern jeweller 
will be obtained. The word jewel comes, the cata- 
logue retninds us, through the French jowel, joyau, from 
the Latin gaudium (joy), and is conveniently used to 
express rich ornaments for the person. ‘The collection 
of South Kensington is well arranged in the Water- 
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colour Gallery, that part of the Museum in which the 
fans were displayed last year. 

The collection is decidedly poorly supplied with 
Egyptian jewellery, but one is sufficiently well 
acquainted with its characteristics elsewhere, and so 
little Assyrian jewellery has come down to us that we 
cannot expect to find it even at South Kensington. 
The beauty of the~ Etruscan examples exhibited, how- 
ever, fully compensates for any deficiency in other 
classes, and from specimens lent by Mrs. Burt, the Rev. 
Montague Taylor, Mr. Soden Smith, and the South 
Kensington Museum, the exquisite delicacy of mani- 
pulation, and the use made of minute granulated 
work, may be advantageously seen. As regards the 
latter kind of work, Signor Castellani made it his 
special study to discover the ancient processes. In an 
extremely interesting paper on Ancient Jewellery by his 
son in the Art Fournal for May 1869, he tells us the sol- 
vents the ancients employed for separating and reuniting 
particles of gold used to produce their exquisite effects, 
and that his father and himself by frequent experiments 
discovered a process which, if not that employed by early 
goldsmiths, yet anwered very well. They also found in 
the little town of St. Angelo in Vada in the Apennines, 
goldsmiths making filigree ornaments from ancient 
tradition. Some of these workmen brought to Rome 
could with a few simple tools copy ancient work more 
successfully than modern workmen with their recent 
appliances. It is especially to be noted that the 
designer and the maker of ancient jewellery were the 
same, An artist carried out his ideas himself and 
produced in consequence a work of art. 

In Greek jewellery we find both great beauty of 
form and Etruscan excellence of workmanship. Roman 
- work is more massive than beautiful. Then we have 
the surface decorations ‘“‘by means of an inlay of 
thin slices of garnet or reddish glass paste -arranged 
like cloisonné enamel,” which appears on jewellery of 
the Merovingian and “ Anglo-Saxon” periods. Niello 
was used in the latter latter time, perhaps the earliest 
example known being the ring of Ahlstan, Bishop of 
Sherborne, in the Waterton Collection recently pur- 
chased for the Museum. ~The peculiar characteristics 
of Celtic ornament are well shown by the specimens 
lent by Mr. John Evans and Colonel Lane Fox. 
Works of the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries are very scarce in this collec- 
tion, but the series of examples of Italian, Cinque- 
Cento, and other works of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries is magnificent. Here we have speci- 
mens of historical interest, as the Darnley Jewel, made 
about 1576 for Lady Mary Douglas, Countess of Lennox, 
in memory of her husband, the Regent of Scotland. This 
fine jewel was purchased for Her Majesty at the sale 
of the Walpole Collection at Strawberry Hill in 1842. 
Mrs. Gordon Canning lends a splendid pendant Reli- 
quary richly enamelled of the Cellini period, tradi- 
tionally ‘said to have belonged to Catherine of 
Braganza. A pendant jewel set with large sapphires 
and presented by Queen Katharine Parr to Sir George 
Penruddock of Compton Chamberlayne c. 1544. 

Who could help looking with interes+ 1 the sapphire 





catalogue ? :— 


“This sapphire, set as a ring, was at the moment of Queen 
Elizabeth’s death, when all doors were closed by order, thrown 
out of window by Lady Scrope to her brother, Robert Cary, son 
of Lord Hunsdon, and later Earl of Monmouth, who at once 
took hdrse to Scotland and presented the token to James VI. in 
proof of the truth of that fact, of which he brought and pre- 
sented the first tidings. The ring is mentioned in Robertson's 
‘History of Scotland,” &c. It was afterwards given to John 
Earl of Orrery by the Duchess of Buckingham, natural daughter 
of James II. The small brilliants round the stone are the 


original setting.” 


Equal in interest is the Enseigne set with double 
cameo on fine oriental sardonyx, presented by Queen 
Elizabeth to Sir Francis Drake in 1579, who 1s repre- 
sented wearing it in his portrait by Zucchero in the 
possession of Sir F. Eliott-Drake. Within is a 
miniature of the Queen by Hilliard. Mr. Beresford 
Hope contributes his celebrated Cellini ewer, and 
worthy to be mentioned with it is the Countess of 
Mount Charles’ necklace with pendant, composed of 
open work medallions exquisitely enamelled and 
jewelled, representing events in the life of our Lord; 
this is one of the finest specimens of Italian -cinque- 
cento work in existence. A book cover or case for a 
missal c. 1580, richly enamelled in relief should also 
be mentioned. It is stated to have belonged to 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., and was pur 
chased by the South Kensington Museum for £700 
in 1864. 

The collections of foreign rings are very complete, 
consisting of examples from the cabinets of Mr. John 
Evans, Mr. Soden Smith, and the Waterton Collec- 
tion belonging to the South Kensington Museum. 
The rings are in a separate room, and here are 
shown the celebrated Devonshire gems—4o00 cameos, 
intaglios, &c., collected, chiefly in the eighteenth 
century, by William, third Duke of Devonshire. 
To show the great value of the collection, we may 
mention that he paid Baron Stosch {1000 for one 
intaglio representing a cow lying down, its value con 
sisting in the fact that it bears the signature of Dios- 
corides, a celebrated gem engraver. 

The fine collection of ancient musical instruments 
occupies the court of the Museum in which the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Edinburgh was placed. We can 
here trace the piano to the ancient dulcimer, or the 
organ to the Peruvian syrinx (or Pandean pipe). The 
catalogue is prefaced by a subscription by M. Carl 
Engel, and gives an interesting account of collections 
of musical instruments abroad. It is extremely enter 
taining to note the gradual development of the piano 
from the clavicémbalo, spinet, virginal and_ harp 
sichord. The clavichord is mentioned among the 
privy purse expenses of Elizabeth of York, Queen’ of 
Henry VII.—‘ Item. The same day, Hugh Denys, 
for money by him delivered to a stranger that gave the 
Queen a payre of clavycordes. In crowns for his 
reward iiijli.” (Brinsmead’s ‘‘ History of the Pian 
forte,” 28.) The word “pair” applied to old instru: 
ments, especially to organs in old inventories simply 
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means a ‘‘set,” 7.¢., a complete instrument. The 
virginal superseded the clavichord. It is said to have 
been so called from its frequent use in convents in 
accompanying hymns to the Virgin. Queen Elizabeth 
was an excellent performer on this instrument, and 
there are several virginals in different parts of England 
said to have’ belonged to her. Mr. Charles Gresley 
contributes one to this exhibition which was purchased 
c. 1803 at Lord Spencer Chichester’s sale at Fisher- 
wick. The cedar case is covered with Genoa velvet, 
and is secured by gilt locks, engraved. The Royal 
Arms of the Queen appear at one end, and at the other 
a dove is painted, holding in its foot a sceptre. The 
spinet was an improved virginal, and the harpsichord 
an improved spinet. In these three instruments the 
sound was produced by quills, plectra of metal, &c., 
which twang the strings. Some of the harpsichords 
were of very elaborate construction, but early in the 
eighteenth century the first pianoforte was produced, 
the principal difference being that the strings were 
struck with hammers as some of the old dulcimers, 
instead of being plucked or “‘twanged.” It is not our 
intention to enter into the vexed question of the first 
inventor of the improved instrument: The honour is 
probably due to Cristofali, an Italian, in 1710. The 
instrument was little known in England before 1767. 
There is one in the collection, lent by Salaman, made 
by Zumpe and Mayer, of London, in 1776, and is 
described as one of the earliest pianofortes in England. 

About sixty violins, some of great value, by such 
makers as Stradiuarius, the Amati family, and Guar- 
nerius, form an interesting portion of the collection. 
Several of these instruments are of historical interest— 
for example, No. 125, dated 1578, of boxwood carved 
with woodland scenes is said to have been given by 
Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Leicester, and is 
supposed to be the work of J. Pemberton, a maker of 
celebrity in London, c. 1580. It looks as if it had 
been adapted from an older instrument. It is lent by 
the Earl of Warwick. 

The class comprising harps, lutes, guitars, cithers, &c., 
contains some very interesting Welsh harps, lent by 
Lady Llanover, made by the celebrated harp-maker, 
John Richards, of Rhiwabon, who died c. 1742. The 
catalogue informs us that he made the Welsh harp of 
Blind Parry, of Rhiwabon, whose playing produced 
such an effect upon the poet Gray as to inspire his 
poem “The Bard.” John Richards, was supposed to 
produce perfect models of the harps which had been 
used by the bard of old. 

The syrinx (or Pandean pipe); the-cast of which is 
exhibited by Professor Oakeley, was discovered placed 
over a corpse ina Peruvian tomb. The Inca Peruvians 
called this instrument (one of the earliest known) 
Nuayrapwhura. There is one in the British Museum 
with fourteen reeds. 

The sixteenth century German chamber organ is 
also extremely curious. It belongs to the Museum, 
and its carved, painted, and gilt wooden case is deco- 
rated in the Renaissance style. Tempera paintings of 
the “Dismissal of Hagar” and the “Sacrifice of 
Abraham” appear inside the shutters. A medallion 


contains a portrait and shield of John George, Duke 
of Saxony. The organ-harpsichord, with the inscrip- 
tion ‘“‘Lodowicos Threwes me fecit 1579,” is also 
extremely interesting, though little more than the 
outer case remains. It is lent by Mr. Luard Selby, 
from one of the most ancient houses in England, the 
Mote, Ightham, Kent. 

The principal portion of the ethnological instruments 
forming the last class were made in the present cen- 
tury, but as they ‘are precisely similar to those which 
have been in use for centuries. with the nation or tribes 
to which they appertain,” they are very curious and 
well worth careful study. 

As the two collections described in the paper, are 
only on view for a short period, we advise those of our 
readers who have not already seen them to take an 
an early opportunity of so doing. 


Se 
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The Life of Abraham Lincoln, from his Birth to his 
Inauguration as President. By Warp H. Lamon. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Company. London: 
Trabner and Co. 1872. 


[First Norice.] 


In no instance has the peculiar tendency of our English 
press to worship success, and look upon the weaker side as 
invariably in the wrong, been more flagrantly illustrated 
than in its treatment of the respective combatants during 
the progress of the Civil War in America. During the 
earlier part of the struggle, when it seemed pfobable that 
the Southern States would succeed in gaining their inde- 
pendence, the press, with the exception of that section 
which habitually acted and wrote as the organ of the 
Abolition party, was unanimous in condemning the 
tyranny of the North and heaping denunciations on the 
head of President Lincoln. No better index of public 
opinion as represented by the press can be found than in 
the cartoons of Punch, and Punch’s portraits of Lincoln 
always exaggerated to the utmost the peculiarities of the 
President’s face and figure, always endeavoured to place 
him in a repulsive light. But as time showed that the 
North—with their enormous superiority of numbers, with 
their power of drawing inexhaustible supplies of men and 
munitions from Europe, with the advantage that their 
envoys enjoyed in foreign Courts as the envoys of a 
government actually in possession of the supreme power— 
must eventually prevail over the exhausted South, the tone 
of public opinion began to veer round to the stronger side, 
and the newspapers, headed by Punch, hastened to eat 
their words with an inconsistency rivalled only by Mr. 
Gladstone’s subsequent humiliating apology for his 
sympathy with the South, and to bespatter with fulsome 
praise the very man they had just before been holding up 
to universal reprobation. Which estimate of President 
Lincoln is the true one posterity alone can say. Our own 
opinion, in which we are confirmed by a perusal of the 
present volume, is that the reaction of indiscriminate 
eulogy was as little appropriate as the previous unsparing 





condemnation which was so freely meted out to him. 
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That he was a really great statesman was, we think, not 


the case—frequently hasty and injudicious in action, easily > 


influenced by those round about him, vacillating and 
unable to make up his mind on many important questions, 
he was carried along without much will of his own, by the 
fierce stream of events, but he was yet conscientious and 
upright, endeavouring to act up to his own frequently 
vague and undefined standard of right and wrong, and in 
many respects well deserving the name by which he was 
known of ‘‘ Honest Abe ‘Lincoln.” 

Colonel Hamon’s “ Life of Mr. Lincoln,” the volume 
now before us which carries us down only to his first 
election as President of the United States, is unquestion- 
ably the fullest and most accurate life that has -yet 
appeared: all the materials collected by Mr. Herndon, Mr. 
Lincoln’s partner in business and intimate personal friend, 
who at one time intended himself to write the life of his old 
comrade, having been placed by him at Colonel Lamon’s 
disposal, and incorporated in his text. -Mr. Herndon’s 
collection is especially rich in the account of Mr. Lincoln’s 
early years. We cannot say that Colonel Lamon has 
handled his materials very skilfully; his style is by no 
means elegant, though possibly it may seem less uncouth 
to an American reader than to an English, but he has, we 
think, been somewhat embarrassed _by the quantity of mate- 
rial poured on him from all sides, and hence instead of select- 
ing and condensing the various items of information he has 
collected, he has crowded his pages with crude details, full 
of repetitions, and occasionally not free from discrepan- 
cies. We think, too, that the many allusions to Mrs. 
Lincoln, and the painful circumstances connected with her 
and her husband might have been more lightly touched on, 
as they do not represent Mr. Lincoln in a very favourable 
light, and cannot fail to give considerable pain to a lady 
who has already suffered more than enough at the hands 
of her countrymen. In our subsequent remarks we shall 
dwell very briefly on this question, which had much better 
be left in obscurity. 

Abraham Lincoln was born on the 12th of February, 
1809. His father, Thomas Lincoln, originally a carpenter 
by trade, was at that time residing on a small farm not far 
from Hodgensville, in Hardin County, Kentucky, a wild 
arid comparatively solitary spot, where the first few years 
of Abraham’s life were passed. He shortly moved to a 
fresh farm in Perry County, Indiana, where he soon lost 
his wife and married again, an event which had no small 
influence on the subsequent fortunes of his son. His 
second wife, a Mrs. Johnston, had rejected Thomas Lincoln 
in early days, but, on her being left a widow, her early lover 
renewed his offer, and was accepted. The account of the 
tourtship, quoted by Colonel Hamon from some notes 
furnished him by the registrar of the courts who issued the 
licence, is so curious as to be worth quoting :— 


’ 


“ Both parties being free again, Lincoln came back, very unexpectedly 
to Mrs. Johnston, and opened his suit in an exceedingly abrupt manner. 
‘Well, Miss Johnston,’ said he, ‘I have no wife, and you have no 
husband. I came on purpose to marry you; I knowed you from a gal, 
and you knowed me from a boy. ito no time to lose ; and, if you 
are willin’, let it be done straight off.’ To this she replied, ‘ Tommy, 
I know you well, and have no objection to marrying you; but I cannot 
do it straight off, as I owe some debts that must first be paid.’ ” 


The next morning they were married. The effect on 
Abraham was marked: it has been said that most eminent 
men owe their greatness to their mothers, Lincoln owed 
his to his stepmother. We quote Colonel Hamon :— 


“Mrs. Lincoln soon discovered that young Abe was a boy of yn- 


common natural talents, and that if rightly trained, a bright future was 





before him, and she did all in her power to develop those talents, 
When, in after years, Mr. Lincoln spoke of his ‘saintly mother,’ and of 
his ‘angel of a mother,’ he referred to this noble woman, who first 
made him feel ‘ like a human being,’—whose goodness first touched his 
childish heart, and taught him that blows and taunts and degradation 
were not to be his only portion in the world.” 


We must pass rapidly over Mr. Lincoln's early life. A 
tall, somewhat overgrown lad, uncouth and ungainly in 
person, rough and negligent as to his appearance, the 
strongest man and best wrestler in his settlement, by turns 
a farm labourer, a sawyer, a “ rail-splitter,” and a flat-boat 
man, he yet, encouraged by his stepmother, found very 
considerable time for private study and seli-improvement, 
At night, by the light of the fire, he would sit ciphering 
and writing on the wooden fire-shovel, shaving it clean 
with his knife when covered, and commencing again. He 
eagerly devoured every sort of literature, and managed 
gradually to pick up a mass of useful, if somewhat 
desultory, learning, and it was doubtless in this wild 
society that he learnt many of the sayings and stories for 
which he afterwards became so famous. It is curious that 
even at this early period he had some notion of his future 
greatness. When a lady asked him contemptuously what 
he supposed was going to become of him, he answered 
that he was “going to become President of the United 
States.” Among his neighbours he was very popular ; his 
great personal strength secured him respect from the 
rough lot by whom he was surrounded, and thus, aided by 
his superior book-learning and quick power of gathering 
information, he gradually secured a sort of leadership 
among them. This led to his appointment as Captain of 
a company in the volunteers raised in the ‘“* Black Hawk” 
war, during which, though he had but few opportunities of 
gaining personal distinction, he showed those qualities of 
fairness and regard for authority which afterwards distin- 
guished him. In 1832 Mr. Lincoln was a candidate fora 
seat in his state legislature, standing on ‘‘ Whig prin 
ciples,” his addiess is very characteristic of the man :— 


“* Gentlemen and fellow-citizens,—I presume you all know who I am. 
I am humble Abraham Lincoln. I have been solicited by many friends 
to become a candidate for the Legislature. My politics are short and 
sweet, like the old woman’s dance. I am in favour of a national bank. 
I am in favour of the internal improvement system and a high pro- 
tective tariff. These are my sentiments and political principles. If 
elected, I shall be thankful! if not, it will be all the same.” 


Though defeated, the effect of his candidature was to 
make him more widely known and increase his previously 
local reputation, and in 1834 he was elected for Sangamon 
County. It was at this period that the chief romance of 
Mr. Lincoln’s life occurred; his engagement .to Ann 
Rutledge. The daughter of a tavern-keeper living opposite 
Mr. Lincoln's store, distinguished alike for her beauty 
of person and for her sweetness and refinement of dispo- 
sition, Ann Rutledge became engaged to a man named 
McNamar, a store-keeper in New Salem. McNamat, 
however, left on business for New York, and -nevér 
returned. For some time Ann waited for him, but at 
last yielded to the solicitations of Lincoln, and the 
marriage was arranged for the following year. But the 
desertion of McNamar had told its tale, and notwith 
standing all the affectionate devotion of her lover, Amt 
Rutledge gradually passed away. The eftects of this 
bereavement told severely on Lincoln: for some time he 
was almost frantic with grief, and to his dying day 
never thoroughly recovered the effect of the shock, and # 
he himself used to say, “in her grave his heart lay 
buried.” 
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For some time Mr. Lincoln sat in the State assembly 
silent, observant, and studious, and he was fully determined 
to identify himself only with the “internal improvement” 
party, the party who sought the interest of their State 
rather than federal interests. But shortly afterwards, in 
1837, he began to be drawn towards the doctrines of the 
abolitionists. The history of his connection with the 
movement is curious, as showing the singularly gradual 
manner in which he was drawn on from one set of views 
to another, and how he became identified with the measures 
from which he at first shrank. The protest he presented 
to the House of Legislature in Illinois against the strong 
repressive measures proposed against the Abolitionists, in 
which he was joined by one member only, well illustrates 
the hesitation with which he subsequently acted when 
pressed to decree the emancipation of the negroes through- 
out the States, and it will be seen that his real sentiments 
but little altered. We cite the principal clauses :— 


“They believe that the institution of slavery is founded on both 
injustice and bad policy, but the promulgation of abolition doctrines 
tends rather to increase than abate its evils. 

“ They believe that the Congress of the United States has no power, 
under the Constitution, to interfere with the institution of slavery in the 
states.” 


It is mstructive to read these sentences by the light of 
future events. 

Here for the present we must break off, but we shall in 
our next number continue our notice of Mr. Lincoln’s 
Life down to his election for President. 


History of Ancient Manuscripts. By Wit1am For- 
sytH, Q.C., LL.D., Treasurer of the Inner Temple. 
London: Murray. 1872. 


This little work consists of a lecture delivered by Dr. 
Forsyth in the Hall of the Inner Temple, and printed at 
the request of the Masters of the Bench. The subject is 
treated in a masterly style, and we know no better work to 
place in the hands of any one who requires a succinct 
account of early manuscripts. . 

One of the oldest manuscripts in existence is the Virgil 
of the Vatican, which is supposed to have been written in 
the fifth century.. It was thought that when the buried 
cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii were excavated, MSS. 
would be found which would throw considerable light upon 
the writers of the’ classical period. But beyond a treatise 
of Philodemus on Music, and other. papyri, the yield did 
not satisfy expectation. We may remark that as only 
about a third of Pompeii has been explored, it is just 
possible that important MSS., to be unrolled by a laborious 
process, may yet be found. Silvestre, in his work, “ Sur 
la Paleographie Universelle,”’ translated and published here 
by Sir F. Madden, gives specimens of Greek uncial 
and cursive writing as early as the 3rd and 2nd centuries 
B.c. One of the earliest of these is a letter from Dios- 
corides to Dorion relating to complaint against the 
collectors of the Egyptian exchequer for extortion. This 
is of the former, another, a petition to King Ptolemy, is of 
the latter period. A MS. of the Iliad in England, in the 
possession of Mr. Bankes, is ascribed to the first century 
B.c. The Virgil in the Vatican is considered by such 
judges as Mabillon and Winckelman to be of the time of 
Constantine the Great, and a Terence in the same library 
18 nearly as old. 

It is an important literary task to find out the frequent 
errors in early MSS. These errors sometimes arose from 


imperfections in the original MS., causing the copyists to 
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supply defective words from their own conjectures, some- 
times in copying the letters, from mistaking contractions, 
or from dividing words erroneously. The latter error 
frequently occurred, for it must be remembered that the 
text of the oldest MSS. had no division between the letters. 
This Dr. Forsyth amusingly illustrates by reference to the 
late Sir G. C. Lewis’ burlesque interpretation of H-E-I- 
D-I-D-D-L-E-D.1.D-D-L-E. 

Let us notice the materials the Greeks and Romans had 
for recording their thoughts. Tabula, or oblong pieces of 
ivory or wood covered with wax, were written upon with 
an instrument called a stilus (hence our word “ style’). 
Vellum or parchment (invented by Eumenes the Second, 
King of Pergamos) was manufactured from the skin 
of animals, and after being written upon was- wrapped 
round a stick, forming a long roll. The Egyptian rush, 
called papyrus, furnished a rough description of paper. It 
is said there were eight manufactories of this at Rome. 
Another kind of paper was made from cotton (Charta 
Bombycina),. 

Sir G. C. Lewis, in his valuable work, ‘‘ The Credibility 
of Early Roman History,” comes to the conclusion “ that 
little use was made of the art of writing at Rome for the 
contemporary registration of historical events before B.c. 
390, the date of the capture of the city by the Gauls,” and 
that “‘such historical records as existed at the time, 
whether public or private, for the most part perished in the 
conflagration of the city.” 

Some of the MSS. of Rome were written in what we call 
short-hand. So also were some of the Anglo-Saxon MSS., 
being, according to Kemble, not difficult to decipher. 

Passing on to those exquisite volumes of the Middle 
Ages enriched by the skill of the illuminator, we find an 
Elector of Bavaria offering a town for one volume. Some 
such MS. we suppose as the Codex Aureus of the ninth 
century, believed to have belonged to Charlemagne, in the 
British Museum. When we consider the immense value 
of these books we cannot wonder’ that the monks did 
everything in their power to prevent their loss. In a MS. 
in the Bodleian at Oxford is this, in Latin :—‘ This book 
belongs to St. Mary of Robertsbridge ; whoever shall steal 
it, or sell it, or in any way alienate it from the house, or 
mutilate it, let him be anathema-maranatha. Amen.” A sub- 
sequent possessor of the volume, not feeling very comfort- 
able, wrote underneath, “I, John Bishop, of Exeter, know 
not where the aforesaid house is, nor have I stolen the book, 
but I have acquired it in a lawful way.’’ Another volume 
has, ** Whoever removes this volume from this same 
mentioned convent, may the anger»of the Lord overtake 
him in this world and in the next to’all eternity. Amen.” 
Interesting information on the mode in which MSS. were 
compiled in the monasteries will be found in “ Materials 
relating to the History of Great Britain,” by Sir T. D. Hardy. 
The labour of the copyist was very great. Ever Caxton 
says :—‘* Thus end I this book, and for as moclfe as in 
wrytyng of the same my peane is worn, myn hande wery, 
and myn eyne dimmed with over moche lookyng on the 
whit paper, and that age crepeth on me dayly.”” And here 
we leave Dr. Forsyth’s book, the perusal of which we can 
recommend to our readers. 


By L. E. Bearp. London: Kempster 


Our Colonies. 
and Co. 
This little book is compiled for the use of pupil-teachers, 
to whom it will be found useful, as a good deal of infor- 
mation is compressed into its pages. 
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Hogarth’s Frolic. A Five Days’ Peregrination by Land | with four friends, one of whom, Forrest, wrote the account 
and Water. London: John Camden Hotten. | of the tour, and another, Scott, joined Hogarth in pro- 
Mr. Hotten deserves the thanks of the reading public | ducing the illustrations, which are the principal feature of 
for resuscitating and reproducing at a moderate price | the book. — The original manuscript, we must add, is now 
works of humour which would otherwise in many instances | in the British Museum. As to the merits of Forrest's 








“THE MUSIC LESSON.”"—Jan Steen. 


(From the “ People’s Mazazine.”) 


have been almost forgotten, and the present volume is one | “ Itinerary,’ we cannot do better than quote Thackeray's 
of the best of an admirable series. ‘ Hogarth’s Frolic” | reference to the work in his “‘ English Humourists of the 
is a short account of a five days’ holiday expedition | Eighteenth Century,” “It is a jolly party of tradesmen 
through such familiar places as-Gravesend, Rochester, engaged at high jinks. These are the manners and 
Sheerness, &c., taken by the painter himself, in company | pleasures of Hogarth, of his time very likely, of men not 
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very refined, but honest and merry. It is a brave London 
citizen, with John Bull habits, prejudices, and pleasures.” 
Forrest's manuscript was sent to a Mr. Gostling, a clergy- 
man at Canterbury, who wrote a burlesque imitation of | 
it in the style of Hudibras, or perhaps rather of Dr. 

Syntax, which is also reprinted by Mr. Hotten. It may be 

amusing to compare his poetical version of the legend of 
Lord Robert Shorland with Mr. Barham’s account of the 

terrible baron and his 
boots in the Ingoldsby 
Legends. Samuel Scott, 
who was associated with 
Hogarth in the illustra- 
tions, was, on the autho 
rity of Walpole, Lord 
Orford, ‘‘the first painter 
of his own age, second 
only to Vandevelde in sea 
pieces, but excelling him 
in variety;” the other 
three travellers are less 
known to fame. 

In this edition besides 
the numerous woodcuts, 
specimens of which we 
are enabled to give, the 
original drawings of Scott 
and Hogarth are admir- 
ably reproduced in sepia. 
Of these we would direct 
special attention to the 
view from _ Rochester 
Bridge (plate v.), and the 
Embarkation from Sheer- 
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HOGARTH'S STUDIO. 
(From “ Hogarth's Frolic.”) 


ness (plate viii.), which though, of course, very slight and 
hastily sketched, are drawn,with great freedom and vigour, 


“and in their way fully bear out Walpole’s high estimate of 


Scott's talents. The most curious contributions by Hogarth 
are the burlesque sketches, ‘‘ Mr. Somebody” and “ Mr. 
Nobody "—intended to illustrate the idea that those rambles 





LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 


(From “ Hogarth's Frolic.”) 





had no definite beginning or ending, no *‘ head nor tail ;”’ 
but, in fact, all the drawings are highly characteristic and 
graphic, and we wish we could give a specimen of one of 
these sepia drawings to show the clever way in which they 
reproduce the originals. We must, again, in conclusion, 
express the pleasure we have received from an exami- 
nation of this most amusing book, and add that it is well 
got up and beautifully printed. 


Rambles in Search of 
Flowerless Plants. 
By MarGaret P.ves. 
Third Edition. Lon- 
don: Houlston and 
Sons. 


Although this is by no 
means a new work, the 
time and season render 
it one of which our readers 
may well be reminded, for 
it is the very book to stow 
into a corner of the. bag 
or portmanteau as a con- 
stant companion in a 
country ramble. Those 
who know her “ Ram- 
bles in Search of Wild 
Flowers’ and her book 
on Grasses need not be 
told that one charm of 
Miss Plues’ writing. is 
the zest of anecdote and 
travel which garnish her 
scientific researches. 
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HOGARTH SKETCHING. 
(From “ Hogarth's Frolic.”) 


One seems to be walking alongside her with botanist’s 
box and trowel as she narrates her quests of moss, 
fern, or lichen. And in the book before us there is 
a great choice and variety of subjects, one or other of 
which may be well recommended to our readers as a matter 
of out-door study for the autumn. The ferns and the 
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mosses will have found favour already. We know that 
“lichens” are not such mysteries as they once were. 
But perhaps the two sections of this book on flowerless 
plants most appropriate to the time of the year are the 
sea-weeds and the fungi; the first for the sea-side, and the 
second for inland home rambles. We can answer for the 
usefulness of these pages of Miss Plues in either depart- 
ment of research, and will warrant our readers that they 
shall rise from the collateral perusal of what she has 
written on sea-weeds, and the examination of such of them 
as they meet with on the beach or shingles with a greater 
appreciation of the falsely called “ Viles alge,” just as 
country cousins, keeping their eyes open for specimens of 
divers sorts of fungus to compare with the accounts and 
illustrations in this book, will learn not to kick topsy-turvy 
in disdain the long-despised and much-abused toadstools. 

Miss Plues’ plan is to give a’simple and easy division of 
the different species and families of each order of flowerless 
plants, and sticking pretty closely to her text for the time 
being to discourse in gossip fashion about the locales and 
latitats of this fern or that fungus. The sea-weeds range 
in a three-fold division in respect of colour, the olives and 
reds and greens, all simple of structure, yet all endowed 
with much curiosity of spore, the minutiz of which our 
readers will do well to note. He will be impressed with 
the dignity and worth of a heap of cast-away “ fuci’’ if he 
reads in pp. 131-2 Low much profit was made of them till 
lately by the use of “kelp,” or sea-weed ashes, for glass 
manufacture, and how much they enter still into the 
production of iodine. Let us draw attention in passing to 
the extreme beauty of the “‘ red "’ weeds, so fine of texture, 
and so delicately ribbed and veined. They are done full 
justice to in chap. xvii., and the plate which illustrates 
them cannot but entice every one to the more close 
acquaintance with all members of the family, from the 
Bloody Delesseria to the delicate fennel-like Red Jania. 
Our satisfaction has had but one drawback—as regards the 
sea-weed chapters—dand that is here and there a wrong 
reference. The broom-like Sphacclaria is not figured (as 
it is said to be) in plate 11, fig. 9. 

Turning to the “ Fungi,” to which we have for some 
time given attention, we can avouch Miss Plues’ thorough 
acquaintance with this part of her subject, and congratulate 
her on researches and “‘ finds,” which have gladdened the 
heart of so experienced a mycologist as Mr. Broome. In 
page 280 she records the discovery, in a wood near Rich- 
mond race-course, in Yorkshire, of the ‘“‘ ground Thele- 
bolus,”’ of the crucible order. Apparently they are little 
orange beads, about the size of rape-seed, dotted about 
under fir trees. A despatch to Bath containifig her 
treasure trove brought back an urgent request from the 
naturalist above named to send him more of so rare and 
precious a fungus. There is something for the curious, as 
regards the philosophy of Fairy Rings, in page 257. The 
name and the mystery of Dry-rot is unveiled in page 263. 
The “ Botrytys Infestans,”’ the rogue at work with our 
diseased potatoes, is shown up in pp. 288-9. The edible 
fungi are cautiously discriminated, and due praise awarded 
to the Chantarelles, the Marasmius Orcades, the Hydnum 
Repandum, and other friends of the gastronome. But we 
must leave our readers to make their own notes on a 
charming book. 

A Short History. of H.M.S. Victory. By Lieut. W. 
J. L. Warton, R.N. Portsmouth: Griffin. Lon- 
don: Simpkin and Co. 1872. 

We are glad to be informed in this little work of the 





incidents in the career of the vessel on board of which 
Lord Nelson received his death wound. Ever since 1570 
there has been a Victory in the English navy. The sub. 
ject of this work was launched from Chatham Dockyard 
May 7,.1765. She carried 104 guns, her length was 226 
feet, and tonnage 2,162 tons. Six guns were added in 
1793, and some alterations made, as at Trafalgar she had 
no guns on her poop. Even with two 68-pounders in 1803 
her broadside was less than half that of a modern ironclad 
(the Monarch) with only’six guns. In 1778 Admiral 
Keppel selected the Victory as his flag-ship, and as war 
was on the point of being declared his first business was to 
intercept two French frigates. One of these was soon 
taken, but the other showing fight had a desperate 
encounter with one of Keppel’s ships, but after severe 
fighting succumbed. When Keppel heard that the French 
had more ships he returned for more, and thus reinforced 


chased the French fleet, but could not get them to a decisive 


engagement. It was thought by many that Keppel did 
not do enough to hurt the enemy, and, as everyone knows, 
a Court Martial was held upon the Admiral in 1779, but 
to the great joy of the people (for he was always a great 
favourite) he was acquitted. He declined to continue in 
command of the Victory, and in that appointment was 
succeeded by Sir Charles Hardy. Sir Charles was suc- 
ceeded successively by Admirals Geary, Darby, and Hyde 
Parker. Then came the brave Kempenfelt in 1781, who en- 
gaged the French off Ushant, and by a brilliant movement 
captured fifteen of their vessels, carrying them into Ply. 
mouth. In March next year he hoisted his flag on the Royal 
George. Better for him if he had remained in the Victory, 
for his ill-fated vessel was capsized in August. Passing 
over her employment at Gibraltar, and, in 1793, in the 
brilliant capture of Bastia, we have an account of the 
Battle of Cape St. Vincent, against the Spaniards. The 
Victory was the flag-ship; the fleet was under Admiral 
Sir J. Jervis. Nelson greatly distinguished himself in this 
engagement in his little vessel, the Captain. After this 
the Victory was thoroughly repaired, and in 1801 came out 
like a new ship. Lord Nelson, when war broke out again, 
as Commander in Chief in the Mediterranean, appointed 
her as his flag-ship. This was in 1803, and in 1805 
Bonaparte, wishing to get the English fleet out of the way, 
sent Villeneuve to the West Indies. Nelson followed him, 
but the enemy returned without an engagement. Nelson 
got a little rest in August, but was soon on board his 
favourite ship, and on the 21st of October the great battle 
of Trafalgar was fought. We do not intend to give an account 
of this oft described engagement—in which, glorious as it 
was, we lost our great Admiral. The Victory, with battered 
sides, bloody decks, and disordered rigging, arrived at 
Spithead in December. In 1825 the old Victory was made 
flag-ship in Portsmouth harbour. Long may her masts 
bear wreaths of laurel, as they do on the anniversary of the 
glorious victory of Trafalgar! And though the wooden 
walls of Old England have become a thing of the past, the 
Mo will remind us of the naval prowess of our fore- 
athers. 


The Natural History of Birds. By T. Rymer 
Jones, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History, &c., in 
King’s College, London. With 120 illustrations. 
London: Frederick Warne and Co. 


As ‘good wine needs no bush,” so the name of Pro 
fessor Rymer Jones is sufficient recommendation to @ 
book on ornithology; but this popular introduction to 
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a study much affected by boys and grown men has 
such particular claims upon us, that we will notice it 
even at the risk of doing a work of supererogation. To 
begin with, the student taking up this book will have no 
dificulty in pursuing his comparison of the data and the 
illustrations with the subjects themselves, because the 
classification and arrangement are those followed at the 
British Museum, those of Mr. G. R. Gray in his work on 
the genera of birds. Next an introduction of moderate 
dimensions sets forth the special notes of distinction and 
the meanings of technical terms required to be understood 
and retained in the mind by would-be ornithologists—i.c., 
the classification by structure of mouth, bill, tongue, 
wings, tail, and legs; and when a wing is called long, or 
moderate, or short, as well as why the acuminated wing is 
best for sustained and rapid flight. This introduction 
mastered will furnish the student with a glossary of the 
most serviceable and unfailing kind, and make easy the 
after-task of going through the seven orders of birds with 
their sub-orders, families, and sub-families. 


The first order is that of Accipitres (which in ornitho- 
logical Latin is said to come from “ accipio,” to take by 
force (?)), and these are divided into diurni, or those birds 
of prey which, like the falcon, live on animals killed by 
themselves, or, like the vultures, feed on carrion, and 
nocturni—i.e., the night-roaming birds of which our old 
friend the owl is the type. The vulture’s use in nature is 
to be a scavenger, and of great use he is, foul bird though 
he be, in tropical countries, in ge‘ting rid of the carrion. 
It would seem, however, that in temperate regions he is 
not content with dead food, for the “ gypaetos barbatus,” 
or Bearded Vulture of Europe, one of the largest of his 
kind, is wont to drive the game, sheep, lambs, even calves, 
and occasionally children, over cliff or precipice, and in 
due course to prey onthe shattered remains. This winged 
monster, called Barbatus from his black and heavy chin- 
tuft, is capitally figuredin p.14. As a rule the vulture isa 
cowardly and ignoble foe of man, of gait ignoble, and vile 
in disposition. It hunts in parties of twenty or thirty, and 
has not the courage or vigour of the Falcons, a large family 
divided according to their high or low flight into “‘ rowers "’ 
and “sailors.” Most of this family, however, become 
indolent with gorging, and so their besetting sin becomes 
their punishment. One sub-family of them, the Buzzards, 
is not unknown to English eycs, frequenting as they do 
the old English parks, where there is venerable timber. It 
is well to read the description of sub-family 3, the Eagle, if 
only to be cured of a vulgar error, to wit that the bird is 
really noble or kingly. He looks so’as he is drawn in p. 
27, excellently and truthfully, but for his character we may 
depend upon Mr. Macgillivray’s unvarnished account, 
appositely quoted in pp. 28-9. An excellent feature, by 
the way, in Mr. Rymer Jones’ plan is to give quetations 
from Macgillivray, Audubon, Gould, and other equally dis- 
tinguished naturalists, and though his own descriptions are 
often not wanting in a vivid eloquence, yet this calling 
others to his aid is seldom ill-timed or other than a gain to 
the reader. For example we may refer to Audubon’s 
account of the sea-eagle’s swoop upon the swan, or the 
encounter described by Wilson between the osprey and 
the sea-eagle (pp. 32-3). Among the Falconide proper 
are some of the strongest and most courageous of the 
birds of this order, and these, too, capable, as the fowler, 
and nowadays the fisher, knows, of a wonderful docility. 
The Peregrine Falcon has a wonderfully high flight, and 
though for its own ends it will imitate awhile the flight of 





the pigeon, yet when it sees its quarry redoubles its speed, 
resumes its native gyrations, and swoops upon its fascinated 
victim. The Sparrow Hawk is very bold, but not so soar- 
ing in flight, and the Harriers (from the verb “ to harry,” 
as the word Hen-harrier seems to imply) are another kindred 
family. Of the falcon family the Kite, or Glead, is the 
least courageous, but it is one of the easiest and most 
graceful of flyers, owing to its length of wing and forked 
tail. The Common Kite is very well drawn in p. 37, and 
Mr. Rymer Jones’ account of him may serve for a taste of 
his style :— 


‘* The common Kite (Milvus Regalis), although now become scarce 
in England, is still seen occasionally in the lake districts of Cumberland 
and in the south-eastern parts of Scotland. On the continent of Europe 
it is not uncommon, its range extending eastward into Siberia. In the 
more northern regions it is only a summer resident, migrating southward 
in autumn. The Kite is a bird of considerable length, measuring from 
twenty-five to twenty-seven inches, including the long forked tail with 
which it is furnished. It has been usual to divide the rapacious birds 
into two great sections, the noble races, such as feed exclusively on 
prey killed by themselves, and the ignoble, whose appetite, not so 
fastidious, enables them to feed on carrion. The kites must certainly 
be placed in the latter category, feeding as they do, not only upon dead 
animals, but upon the vilest garbage. There was a time when these 
birds appear to have rendered the same service in the thoroughfares of 
London as the vultures do at the present day in some of the crowded 
cities of the East. We read that not longer ago than the reign of 
Henry VIII. our metropolis swarmed with Kites, attracted thither by 
the offal thrown into the streets, into which they fearlessly descended 
to perform the scavenger’s office, it being forbidden to kill them. 
Shakespeare makes Hamlet say, ‘ Ere this I should have fatted all the 
region kites with this slave's offal,’ aud the words had a significance in 
those days which fortunately in modern times is but imperfectly appre- 
ciated. While on the wing, performing its aerial evolutions, the kite 
will sometimes hover for a long time over the same spot with very little 
exertion of the wings, even if there should be a fresh breeze. There are 
times, however, probably when it has lost sight of some prize on the 
ground, at which it will ‘ give itself to the wind,’ and drift to leeward in 
very beautiful style, apparently with complete self-possession. This 
manceuvre, though held in great contempt by the falcons, is by no means 
ungraceful or uninteresting; the bird rides lightly on the gale, but 
retains its self-command, so that it can take a new direction whenever 
it pleases "—p. 37. 


Not less interesting is the systematic account given of the 
Owl family, and if the pictures of the less known Canada 
Owl and Eagle Owl are half as faithful as those of the 
Brown Owl and the Barn Owl in pp. 48-9, the illustrator 
deserves highest credit. In the account of the Owls proper 
we do not seem to have enough witness borne to the fond- 
ness of these nocturnal birds for old houses and, family 
mansions. It may be their penchant for rats and mice, it 
may be their fondness for what is venerable and sombre, 
but certainly they are apt to build their rude nest in the 
topmost lofts, and roofs of such houses, their peculiar 
sobbing at times conducing to the belief that the heuses 
they frequent are haunted. In a Berkshire house we~have 
heard of the phenomenon of an owl and its mate trotting 
their young brood out in single file on the leads towards 
nightfall with much solemnity and precision. 

We have scant space to dilate upon the curiosities of 
bird-nature in the other six orders, though not one of them 
is without its interest. ‘The swallows and swifts belong to 
sub-tribe 2 and family, of the Passeres Fissirostres. In 
the swifts it is noticeable that the toes all turn inwards, 
whilst in the true swallow the hind toe is reversible (p. 58). 
Few things in natural history are so curious as the obser- 
vation of the swallow’s migration, and few thing so season- 
able as its welcome return. ‘* Did swallows,” writes Mr. 
Rymer Jones, “ fail to make their appearance for a single 
summer the consequences would be disastrous, our land 
would be overwhelmed with insects, and actual famine 
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might ensue. Hente the impolicy, as well as the cruelty, 
of destroying these harmless visitors, simply for the purpose 
of improving the practical skill of the soi-disant sports- 
man” (p. 64. In the second sub-family of the thrushes, a 
family of the Dentivostres, a tribe or division of Passeres, 
is a migratory bird, the oriole, memorable especially for the 
curiousness of its saucer-shapéd and pensile nest. This is 
varied in some of the species for a purse-shaped nest, 
made of sheep’s’ wool and-long slender stalks of grass. 
The other peculiarity of the oriole is its nice critical ear, 
which detects the trick of a sportsman’s imitative whistle. 
The Baltimore oriole’s nest is figured in p. 122, and a 
miracle of weaving it must be, sometimes contributed to 
by hanks of thread and skeins of silk, which the clever bird 
has stolen for its constructive feats. An equal marvel of 
nest-architecture is the Philippine weaver-bird’s nest, which 





| their home-flight of an evening, its system, its caution, its 
| feints, and false settlings-down. Connected with them, 
Mr. Jones hardly puts strongly enough the fancy which the 
starlings have for following close in the wake of the rook. 
| Readers will find in this volume much about their par- 
| ticular favourite of British birds; be it the nightingale, the 
| thrush, the pigeon, the grouse, orthe pheasant. Just now, 
when each day for the week past we have been watching 
| the long-legged heron a-fishing in the Conway estuary, we 
are personally grateful for a good account, in 355-7, of this 
| extraordinary member of the order of Grallatores or stilt- 
walkers. It is a great question whether they do not fly 
from vast comparative distances on their fishing excursions, 
| In counties where no heronries at present exist a pair may 
| be seen fishing in park ponds or lakes regularly for months, 
}and it follows that unless they have come from far they 





MIGRATION OF BIRDS. 


(From Rymer Jones’ “ Natural History of Birds.”) 


is illustrated in p. 183. This, if we may believe the 
natives, is actually lighted by the builder with a fire-fly, 


stuck upon a patch of clay to each side of his chamber for | 


a night-light. The nest of the tailor bird in p. 185 is no 
less curious and ingenious. 


In the very interesting tribe of this order, which takes 
in the crows, there is a never-failing variety. The jays, 
with their plumage and their tricks, are a very curious 
sub-family. As for the rooks, every dweller in the country 
will make much of them, and be glad to hear and read 
aught of their habits. Both the raven and the rook are 
well drawn in pp. 158-9, but because Mr. Jones takes the 
raven as the type of sub-family 4, “‘ the crows proper,”’ we 
find too little in these pages, to our thinking, about the 
rook, the most social of birds. ~ It is quite a study to watch 


| must build their nests solitarily and in some unknown 


spot, for the heron is oftener seen than his locale or nest. 

We have mentioned some of the engravings which have 
| pleased us most. Those which illustrate the more strictly 
| foreign birds appear excellently done also, as are the 
| accounts devoted to their description. The illustrations, 
|of which we have been permitted to reproduce one, will 
satisfy the most critical bird-lover, and as to the letter- 
| press, we can commend it to our readers as able and 
| trustworthy. 


'The Life and Labours of Mr. Brassey, 1805-1870. 
By ArtHUR Hevps. London: Belland Daldy. 1872. 


We have been somewhat disappointed in this book. We 
hoped to have had from Sir A. Helps:a book which might 
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have ranked with Stanley’ s * Life a Arnold,” or at any with him, or nie evidence taken down by a short- hand 
rate with Mr. Smiles’ well-known biographies, as the career writer. The examination was conducted by Mr. T. 
of Mr. Brassey offered materials for a most interesting Brassey, the present Member for Hastings, and notwith- 
work to one who would have been content to throw himself | standing Sir A. Helps’ dbjections fo a son writing the 
into the work, as a biographer should, regarding only the | biography of his father, we cannot but think that it was a 
true presentation of the life of his hero, and as far as | pity that the materials which form the foundation of the 
possible merging his own identity. In this essential | present volume were not taken in hand by Mr. Thomas 
requisite Sir A. Helps is most markedly deficient. He is | Brassey himself, whose “recollections” of his father in 
perpetually putting himself forward throughout the book, | chapter -twenty-one of this book show him to be fully 
perpetually obtruding his own opinions and sentiments, | qaalified forthe task. The gentlemen who have thus given 
and a few meagre details are frequently made the pegs on | their evidence speak in a tone of warm affection for their 
which to hang his various dissertations on all sorts of | late chief, which tells more highly of his generous and kind 
subjects, only in the remotest degree connected with Mr. | disposition than any amount of ordinary panegyric, and 
Brassey. Take, for-instance, the chapter on ‘‘ The Argen- | their accounts are given in a simple, forcible, and natural 
tine Railway.” One solitary page is devoted to Mr. | manner. In fact, a memoir of each of Mr. Brassey's chief 
Brassey's work, while the rest Of the chapter is made up of | works, undertaken by the agent in charge of each one, 
an extract from Sir A. Helps’ own “‘ Spanish Conquest in | would not only make up a most interesting book, but 








BULKELEY OLD HALL, the residence of Mr. Bragsey. 


From Helps’ “ Life and Labours of Mr. Brassey.”) 


America,” and of a report on emigration to South America | would be of great value in a scientific and practical point 
furnished him by some anonymous correspondent, and a | of view. 

few platitudes on emigration generally. There is, indeed, | The story of Mr. Brassey's Life may be briefly told. A 
great scantiness of detail throughout the book. We learn | member of an old Cheshire family, and brought up as a 
that Mr. Brassey executed such and such a work, but few | land surveyor, he attracted the attention of George 
details of its construction such as we naturally expect to | Stephenson, by whose advice he tendered for the Dutton 


find. But apart from the unpleasant tone of egotism and | Viaduct, near Warrington. This tender was, however, not 


patronage which Sir A. Helps shows throughout the book, | accepted, being £5,000 higher than that of the late Mr. 
and notwithstanding the way in which he has executed his | Macintosh, who was successful. Mr. Brassey's first suc- 
task—the second chapter, indeed, ‘being especially notice- | cessful contract was for the “ Penkridge Viaduct,” by his 
able for a somewhat silly tone that pervades it—the book | execution of which he attracted the attention of Mr. Locke, 
itselfis well worth reading. As Sir A. Helps was a com- | the eminent engineer, at whose request he undertook some 
paratively recent acquaintance of Mr. Brassey, an expedient | of the important parts of the “ London and Southampton 
was adopted for obtaining the necessary information, which, | Railway.’’ From this time Mr. Brassey steadily advanced. 
in the hands of.a careful and modest editor, may prove very | A strictly honourable and upright man, scorning to take 
useful. Nearly all the agents and partners of Mr. Brassey | any advantage which was not rigidly his due, kindly and 
who were then living were examined as to their connection | courteous to his subordinates, quick in winning their sym- 
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pathies and affections, néver in the greatest difficulties and 
anxieties losing his presence of mind, seeking only to carry 
out strictly and accurately what he had undertaken to do, 
Mr. Brassey became known throughout the civilized world. 
In India, in Australia, in Spain, in Canada, he undertook 
work, and whatever he undertook was fulfilled. Whether 
a contract brought gain or loss it was all the same to him, 
a work to be performed, and performed it was unhesi- 
tatingly. “But, though himself apparently regardless of 
loss, he was always careful to save his subordinates from 
any similar misfortune. If a sub-contractor found his 
work of a more difficult nature than he had anticipated, he 
need make no appeal to his chief. When Mr. Brassey 
visited the works, his quick eye would at once take in the 
position of affairs, and he would at once make up any 
deficiency to the sub-contractor. It is stated by one of the 
witnesses that one of these visits of inspection would often 
“cost Mr. Brassey a thousand pounds, and as he went 
along the lines in these inspections he remembered even 
the navvies, and saluted them by their names.” It was 
no wonder that he was popular, and that during his last 
illness many of the navvies came from long distances and 
waited patiently round his door merely to catch a last 
glimpse of their old master. The evidence of a witness as 
to the general honest service which Mr. Brassey received 
from his agents is very instructive. ‘I think,’ he says, 
**it shows that he placed so much confidence in those 
whom he employed, and put them, as it were, so much 
upon their honour that they would not deceive him, and 
that people who might not have acted uprightly with other 
people did so with him because they felt responsible to 
him, and also a certain amount of pride in being confided 
in by him to such an extent, that they really carried on the 
business as if it was their own.” Though a man of great 
wealth, he was yet singularly free from ostentation, and 
personal ambition he had none; his sole aim, in fact, was 
that of carrying through what he had begun. One of his 
enthusiastic admirers, who had been employed by him 
* from the first, and knew him well, was wont to say, “ If 
he’d been a parson he’d have been a bishop, and if a prize- 
fighter he would have had the belt.” 

We have no space to go into the list of Mr. Brassey’s 
contracts, which, as we have remarked, extended to almost 
every habitable part of the earth. It is satisfactory, how- 
ever, to find that the English navvies always maintained 
their supremacy; and with regard to the French and 
Germans it is curious, by the light of the late war, to 
read the follawing comparison :— 

“I have seen the Frenchmen ‘harry,’ that is overcome, their work, 
and distress the Germans in their power of endurance. And from that 
circumstance, during the last war, knowing Frenchmen very well, I felt 
almost certain that they would win the day.” 


The Germans, however, employed by Mr. Brassey were 
principally Bavarians. Asa politician Mr. Brassey, though 
he constantly refused to enter Parliament, leant to Conser- 
vatism. Mr. T. Brassey says :— 


“He very rarely read the reports of debates in Parliament; but I can 
remember, many years ago, the admiration which he always expressed 
for Mr. Disraeli’s speeches, which, amid the flow of oratory which con- 
stituted the debates in Parliament, he ever found time to read. 

“He also greatly admired the speeches of the late Lord Derby, at 
that time Lord Stanley, and a Member of the House of Commons. 

** My father had the highest opinion of the value to the French people 
of the state of order, and the material prosperity secured to them by the 


Imperial regime.” 
Mr. Brassey died on the 8th.of December, 1870, aged 65, 





—the cause of his fatal malady being a cold which he 


caught at the opening of the Mont Cenis Railway. He 
married, in 1831,.the daughter of Mr. Joseph Harrison, of 
Birkenhead, who survived her husband, and whose 
influence and advice first led to Mr. Brassey's connection 
with railways. One of his sons, the present Member for 
Hastings, has contributed a chapter to this book, from 
which we extract the following tribute to his father’s 
memory :— 

“In every relation of life his conduct was marked by the utmost 
refinement of feeling, and by the true spirit of a gentleman. He never 
failed in consideration for the feelings and susceptibilities of others, 
showing deference, without being servile, to those to whom deference 
was due, recognising the superior social position which they enjoy who 
possess the advantages of long lineage and ancient and landed estate, 
yet knowing that in his own busy and remarkable career there was 
something honourable to himself, and which it was a distinction to have 
achieved. He was graceful in every movement, always intelligent in 
observation, with an excellent command of language, and only here and 
there betrayed, by some slight provincialisms, in how small a degree he 
had, in early life, enjoyed the educational advantages of those with 
whom his high commercial position placed him in constant communica- 
tion; but these things are small in comparison with the greater points 
of character by which he seemed to me to be distinguished. In all he 
said or did he ever showed himself to be inspired by that chivalry of 
heart and mind which truly ennobles him who possesses it, and without 
which one cannot be a perfect gentleman.” 


Though we have felt it our duty to call attention to what 
we consider defects in the mode in which Sir A. Helps has 
handled his materials, we yet consider this a book that every- 
one ought to read, for the sake of the picture of Mr. Brassey 
it gives as represented by those who knew him familiarly 
And we hope that Mr. Thomas Brassey will some day give 
us a fuller and more detailed life of his father, which we 
feel sure he will do well. 


Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. By G. W. 
Cox. London: Longman and Co. 


The object of this volume is to show that the medieval 
romances of Europe and the epical literature of the Aryan 
race are only illustrations of the phenomena of the natural 
world. This was suggested by Mr. Cox in his “‘ Mythology 
of the Aryan Nation,” but is more fully worked out in the 
present volume. Before considering his theories, we must 
earnestly protest against the pedantic method of spelling 
familiar proper names, which is becoming fashionable with 
learned men. Mr. Cox throughout his volume writes 
Alpheios, Achilleus, Hektor, Herakles, Kephalos, Philok- 
tétes, and Phoibos. We were much struck with Mr. Stuart 
Blackie’s remarks on this subject in the Athexeum 
(November 25, 1871). Speaking of the fashion of putting 
k for c, he says :— 

“« The well known history of the English language makes a distinct 
protest. We received the orthography of our Greek proper names 
through the Latin, as Plato, Strabo—not Platon, Strabon,—and many 
such examples show. Now, I will not ask whether it would not have 
been better to borrow Greek terms directly from the Greek; I stand 
_— the fact, and maintain that having for more than 300 years in 
obedience to the historical genesis of our tongue, said Ulysses and 
Hecuba, it appears a piece of idle and tasteless pedantry now to talk of 
Odysseus and Hecabe.” 


However, in quoting Mr. Cox, we shall follow his spelling, 
unreasonable though it be. 

Etymology points out the origin of such myths as those 
of Endymion, for the name means the plunging sun, the 
child of Protogeneia, the early dawn, and Prokris is derived 
from a Sanskrit root meaning dew. Having such a clue 
to start with, Mr. Cox examines the legends and finds 
traces in them of the operation of like natural phenomena. 
He observes that when we read of the house in the wood 
in which lies a princess seemingly dead, and when the 
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sides crack, the beams groan, the roof gives way, and she 
finds herself in a splendid palace in blazing light, it is but 
an allegory of the overthrow of the wintry powers by 
spring. The same idea may be traced through Nix of the 
Mill Pond, Jungfrau Maleen, the Hindu tale of Surya 
Bai, the Sun Maiden of Holda, and the myth of Ceres and 
Saturnus. Mr. Tylor, speaking of the Ottawa tale of 
Josco, says :— 

 Josco seems to be Joskeha, the White One, whose contest with his 


brother, Tawiscara, the Dark One, is an early and most genuine Huron 
nature-myth of Day and Night.” 


These well-ascertained nature-myths are of great value to 
the comparative mythologist in affording him data when 
investigating the origin of other myths in different 
countries, the meaning of which is moreobscure. 

Mr. Cox finds in the outset of the form which the great 
myth of Arthur had assumed in the time of Jeffrey of 
Monmouth, a counterpart to the story of Alkméné and 
Amphitryon in the device by which Uther Pendragon 
gains access to Igerne, the wife of Gorlois. ‘ Mordred 
and the wife of the King of Orkney stand to Arthur in the 
relation of Polyneikes and Iokasté to Oidipous. The 

ueen of Orkney is Arthur's sister, the daughter of Igerne, 
though he knows it not—as Oidipous unwittingly becomes 
the husband of his mother, the widow of King Laios.. It 
is the sun-god wedding the dawn-maiden, who is the 
daughter of the darkness or night, or may have been his 
bride.” 

If Arthur is only Perseus, Theseus, Minos, Seguid, 
Indra, Agni, Phoibos, or Krishna under another name, 
we should expect to find, as we do actually find, a lack of 
the Tennysonian purity which the Laureate gives to his 
hero. “All these,” says Mr. Cox, ‘are and must be 
lovefs of the maidens, the fiery sun greeting the dawn, 
the dew, the moon, and the clouds. Thus Minos is the 
lover of Diktynna and of Prokris, the dew, who is else- 
where the bride of the sun-god, Kephalos, who unwittingly 
slays her.’”’ ‘The Sangreal is another form of the vessel of 
plenty—the Egyptian lotos and the Yoni of the Hindu. In 
other myths it is a ship as the Argo or ship of Isis. It is 
very significant when in these Arthurian legends we come 
upon men whose strength, like the sun, increases from 
nine to twelve o’clock, and declines after that time. 

There seems every probability that the outline and 
principal features of the Arthurian myth and its attendant 
group of legends were pagan, but afterwards made the 
vehicle of Christian teaching. To this latter period belongs 


the statements that the “ grail,’’ when manifested to Sir [ 


Galahad and his comrades contained the blood of our 
Lord, and that Melias was punished because he had 
ventured on the quest without confession. We see 
throughout the legend, sensual love, merciless conduct, 
continual equivocation, all of which were totally incon- 
sistent with the high standard of Christian purity here and 
there expressed. Therefore we are justified in concluding 
that the latter is a Christian gloss on a pagan legend. We 
conclude our notice of Mr. Cox's interesting volume by a 
further quotation on the Sangreal. He points out that 
“elsewhere this oval emblem is most closely associated 
with the rod, the pillar, or the spear, the stauros or the 
pole which became the special sign of the sun as the gene- 
rative or fecundating power. Hence, even were not the 
grail vessel in this Arthur or Lancelot myth connected with 
any spear-shaped signs, we should be fully justified in 
Placing this mysterious dish in the class to which belongs 
the cups of Rhea and Démétér, of Serapis, and of the 
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milkwoman or gardener’s wife in Hindu folk-lore, the lotos 
of Harp-i-chruti, the jar of Aristomenes, the divining cup of 
Joseph, the ivory ewer of Solomon, the goblet of Taliesin, 
che luck of Edenhall, the horn of Amaltheia, the inex- 
haustible table of the Ethiopians and the Round Table of 
Guenevere.” This is another link—the chain of evidence 
that points to the “natural” origin of the whole legend. 
Mr. Cox’s volume also contains interesting accounts of 
such romances as Bevis of Hampton, Guy of Warwick, 
Roland, and Havelok, in his usual clear style. 


Half-Hours at the Sea-Side. By. J. E. Tavzor, 
F.G.S. London: Hardwicke. 


The restless energy of the English nation shows itself 
even in our holidays. A foreigner dearly loves to lounge 
about, to let,the stream of life go by, to amuse h mself 
with trifles, but lounging soon wearies most Englishmen. 
To lie on the sea-shore, idly throwing stones into the 
water, or watching the children making castles in the sand, 
is all very well for a few days, when a man comes fresh 
from the hard work of London, but he soon wants to be 
doing something more active. Set a school-boy down to 
read a book in his holidays, and he gets fidgetty, his 
thoughts wander away from his book, he wants to be out 
and scampering about, and if he has not some active 
amusement given him he shows his activity by getting into 
mischief. Even the ordinary monotony of many a lady's 
life at home is better than that at a dull sea-side place, 
where she has no resource but to sit and work and read 
novels all day long. What a debt of gratitude, then, do 
many of us owe to Kingsley, Wood, Gosse, and others, 
who have given us a refuge from the ennui that besets so 
many people, who would otherwise be bored to death. 
What they have given us is an “ object" in our sea-side 
rambles. A man will walk twice as far, and enjoy himself 
twice as much, if he is fand of ferns and goes hunting about 
for them, as he would if he merely took a constitutional to 
get up an appetite for dinner. And this is the good of 
sea-side studies. We may not think sea-weeds and 
anemones of very great importance, but they give an object 
and an interest to our sea-side rambles. They exercise the 
mind as well as the body, and get us out of the groove in 
which our daily life has been moving. And in the present 
day, when the number of people who occupy themselves 
with brain-work is constantly on the increase, the condition 
of our mental faculties requires as much attention as that 
of our bodily health. 

‘* Half-Hours by the Sea-Side"’ is one of the numerous 
books that are now written with the object of popularising 
science. We may say at the autset.that the author has 
succeeded in attaining this object, One great obstacle to 
the understanding of the various “ologies"’ is the highly 
technical language which is employed in many scientific 
treatises, and a man is hot disposed to devote his short 
holiday to any particular science when he feels sure that 
all his time will be occupied in mastering the terms of that 
science and its rudiments. A book like this is, therefore, 
a great boon to any person who wishes simply to take up 
science as a holiday pursuit, for the author is one of those 
few scientific men who explain: scientific matters in a way 
that unscientific people can generally follow. We do not 
say that his language could not occasionally be made even 
more simple, but on the whole there is very little indeed 
that an ordinary reader could not understand. One of the 
best modes of explaining a difficult thing is to illustrate it 
by some familiar example, and this is what Mr. Taylor is 
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i) 
able to do somewhat happily, as in the following instance, 
where he is explaining the phenomena of the tides :— 

‘* These daily ‘ tides’ would occur exactly every twelve hours if the 
moon were absolutely stationary. But seeing that she herself has a 
revolution to make, and that she has slowly made a little of it between 
tide and tide, it follows that the wave has to advance further than before 
to get right under the moon. It is exactly as if we placed the hour and 
minute hands of the clock, say at twelve. The minute hand will have to 

more than once round before it overhanls the other hand, as the latter 
will be slowly making its way towards the one o'clock. It is owing to 
this advance of the moon that the tides recur at intervals ‘of about 
twelve hours and three-quarters.” 

Mr. Taylor is not above giving practical hints to 
beginners, and ‘the directions and explanations which 
he gives ‘in the chapter headed “ Half-an-Hour with 
Preparation’ are simple and intelligible, and, we should 
think, very useful. It is much to be wished that other 
scientific writers would remember that people who take up 
any pursuit merely for a plaything during their summer 
holida s prefer a simple, plain. treatise, encumbered as 
little as possible with technicalities, and like to get at the 
kernel of the scientific nut at once instead of spending all 
their time in cracking the outer shell. 

On the scientific merits of these Half-Hours it is not 
our province to express any opinion. The writer's aim is 
evidently to reproduce in a popular form what has been 
said over and over again in more learned treatises. To do 
this a man must be able to express himself in such a 
manner that persons of little or no acquaintance with 
scientific principles can understand the scientific facts 
which it is desired to convey. This, we think, Mr. Taylor 
has done. His book is divided into thirteen half-hours, 
devoted successively to the Wavés, Preparations, Sea- 
weeds, Sponges, Sea-worms, Corallines, Jelly-fish, Sea- 
anemones, Sea-mats and Squirts, Sea-urchins, and Star- 
fish, Shell-fish (Univalves and Bivalves), and Crystacea. 
These chapters, which, by-the-bye, require rather a long 
half-hour to read, present a tempting programme for a sea- 
side holiday, and yet not too long or too dry for the most 
cateless reader. Their value is enhanced by many very 
pretty coloured illustrations, which are worth pages of 
description, and make the written descriptions themselves 
intelligible in a moment, for it is a true principle that 

“* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam quz sunt oculis commissa fidelibus.” 

Of iate years we have become familiar with the strange 
form of animal life exhibited by the sea-anemone, but it 
will probably be news to many people that a sponge is “an 
animal, or rather a colony of animals.” 

“A live sponge is as different from the dried, spongy thing com- 
monly called a sponge, as any two objects could be. It is only within 
the last few years that the animal hature of this organism has been 
thoroughly proved, and even yet there are not wanting people who 
regard sponges as halfway between animals and plants.” 

Those who have seen the Crystal Palace Aquarium will 
find in this little book an account of their old friefd the 
Octcpus, and a few half-hours spent with Mr. Taylor 
beforehand will add much tothe interest of a visit to the 
Brighton Aquarium. One advantage of his book which 
we have not mentioned before is its size, which makes it very 
convenient for carrying in the pocket. We believe that it 
will be found both useful and interesting, and that it will 
add much to the interest and pleasure of a seaside holiday. 


The Maid of Sker. By R. D. Bracxmore, Author of 
* Lorna Doone.” In three volumes. Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 1872. 


Having read the first yolume of this novel with much 





pleasure and interest, we were proportionately vexed at 
being introduced in the second volume to a character who 
is not merely the marplot of the story, but a discredit to 
its author. Parson Chowne is the villain of a transpontine 
melodrama, and it is a mystery to us how he could have 
made his way into the society of such thoroughly human 
creations as old Davy, Bunny, Bardie, and Rodney Bluett, 
We can only account for it by supposing that the whole 
history of Chowne’s villanies and the Satanic influence 
which he exerted over all who came within his reach was 


4 written by the author when suffering from a violent attack 


of dyspepsia. The solitary bit of humour with which the 
gloomy narrative is relieved is the following, which seems 
to us in rather questionable taste :— 


‘** A wholly new bishop arose, by reason of the other dying, and this 
gentleman swore on the Bible to have things in order. When he heard 
of Chowne and his high defiance of all former bishops, he said, ‘ Fie, 
fie! this must not be; I will very soon put this to rights.’ 

“To follow up this resolution he appointed Tiverton and the old 
church of St. Peter, for Chowne to bring his young people up to a noble 
confirmation ; also for a visitation of the clergy all around, such as they 
have now and then to stop the spread of the king’s evil. 

** His holiness the Bishop was surprised to receive this answer :— 

*** My dear Lord,—My meet is at Calverly on the day you speak of. 
We always find a fox hard by, and if he should make for Stoodleigh 
coverts, I may come down the Botham Road in time to meet your 
Lordship. At any rate I shall dine at the ‘“* Angel ” somewhere between 
three and five o’clock, and hope to find you there and have a pleasant 
evening with you.—Yours very truly, R. S. Chowne. P.S.—If you 
bring your two Archdeacons we will have a rubber, but I never go 
beyqnd guinea points.’ ; 

** The whole.of this was written with Cumberland lead, on the back 
of a paper showing how to treat hounds in distemper; and the Bishop 
was displeased about it and declined his society.” 


But enough of Parson Chowne,.who, together with his 
savages, blots as fair a book as any we have lately seen. 
Happily for the reader, from the same brain which gave 
birth to these monstrous creations there issued Bardie, the 
Maid of Sker, about whom we are never tired hearing. 
David Llewellyn, who tells her story, taking credit to him- 
self for the noblest and most disinterested actions, is 
indeed worth listening to, for the Glamorganshire fisher- 
man is a Welsh Gil Blas—a most amusing compound 
of loud assertions and lax- principles, boastfulness and 
kindliness, cunning and simplicity. He is on such good 
terms with himself that in the most natural way he expects 
everyone else will share in his self-admiration; he is 
candour itself, and displays on occasions so much ready 
wit that we forgive him all his peccadilloes, and confess 
that he isa most amusing companion. Moreover, we are 
indebted to him for an insight into some of the tricks of 
his old trade, which may be profitable to others besides 
ourselves. Take notice, therefore, that ‘“‘ when the eyes of 
a fish begin to fail him through long retirement from the 
water, you may strengthen his mode of regarding the 
world (and, therefore, the world’s regard for him) by a 
delicate piece of handling. Keep a ray-fish always ready 
—it does not matter how stale he is—and on the same da 
on which you are going to sell your bass, or mullet, or cod, 
or whatever it may be, pull a few sharp spines, as clear as 
you can, out of this good ray. Then open the mouth of 
your languid fish, and embolden the aspect of either eye by 
fetching it up from despondency with a skewer of propef 
length, extended from one ball to the other. It is almost 
sure to drop out in the cooking, and even if it fails to do s0 
none will be the wiser, but take it for a provision of nature 
—as indeed it ought to be. Now if anybody: is rude 
enough to gainsay your fish in the market, you have the 
evidence of the eyes and -hands against that of the nose 
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alone. ‘Why, bless me, madam,’ I used to say, ‘a lady 
like you, that understands fish a great deal better than I 
do! His eyes are coming out of his head, ma’am, to hear 
you say such things of him. Afloat he was at four this 
morning, and his eyes will speak to it.’ And so he was, 
well afloat in my tub, before I began to prepare him for a 
last appeal to the public. Only they must not float too 
long, or the scales will not be stiff enough.’” 

But, after all, our kindly feelings towards this delicious 
old rogue are probably due to the fact that his was the 
hand which rescued Bardie—cast adrift in the British 
Channel—from the perils of the ocean. We don’t wonder 
that he became enthralled by her winning ways and pre- 
cocious talk, and felt an honest pleasure in working for her. 
Here is a dialogue between the Maid of Sker (aged three 
years) and her preserver :— 


“Hy’se ’a been so long, old Davy, afore 'a come to see poor 


Bardie ?” 
“ Because, my pretty dear, I have been forced to work, all day long 


almost.”’ 

“ Hasn’t ’a had no time to pay?” 

“No, my dear, not a moment to play. Work, work, work! money, 
money, money! till old Davy is quite worn out.” 

I may have put horns to the truth in this. But, at any rate, not very 
long ones. And the child began to ponder it. 

“Ttell’a, old Davy, "hot todo. Susan say to me one day, kite yell 
I amember, ‘ ickle Bardie, made of money!’ Does ’a sink so?” 

“TI think you are made of gold, you beauty, and of diamonds, and the 
Revelations.” ; 

“ Aye yell! Then I tell ’a "hot todo. Take poor Bardie to markiss, 
old Davy, and ’e get a great big money for her.” 


Bardie is charming, and so also is Bunny, old Davy’s 
grandchild, whose feelings of mingled love and respect for 
her playmate are well brought out in their intercourse. 
The author, too, can write with pathos as well as with 
humour. Bardie’s sickness and old Davy’s visit to her 
when she seemed to be upon her deathbed are described in 
a way which is all the more touching because it is natural. 
Indeed, it is because there are so many evidences of real 
talent in these volumes that we have felt constrained to 
call attention to the one conspicuous failure contained in 
them. 


Juvenal. Ancient Classics for English Readers. By 
Epwarp Watrorp, M.A. London and Edinburgh: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. 1872. 


Mr. Walford’s Juvenal comes in well after the Pliny 
of this series, and justifies its author’s reputation as a 
thoroughly well-read Latin scholar. There is an interest 
attaching to Juvenal’s conception of satire, which craves 
elucidation and satisfaction, and no man could better meet 


. the call than Mr. Walford, who, after a chapter devoted to 


Juvenal’s Life, another to Satire and Satirists, devotes 
chap. 111. to a comparison of Horace and Juvenal, likely to 
be of as much use to the scholar as it must be of amuse- 
ment to the general reader. Very happily does he contrast 
the “tinge of a pessimist feeling’ languidly latent in the 
Venusian with the more bold and downright thrusts at the 
social system of his day which characterises Juvenal’s 
earlier satires, and the zeal with which in his later he 
upholds the charms of virtue, the dignity of a good life, 
and the praise of frugality and old Roman virtues. Herein 
Mr. Walford follows in the track of Dean Merivale, whose 
warm tribute to Juvenal’s later satires is quoted in p. 46. 

he chapters on “ Morals .at Rome,” “ Philosophy and 
Religion,” and ‘Literature at Rome” are equally read- 
able and attractive. In the first we have Juvenal and 

ennyson compared, and proof adduced from Tennyson’s 








“Maud” that “ facit indignatio versum” in every age of 
the world, if greed of gain and worship of money made 
cunning and lying valuable qualities of an epoch— 


** When only the ledger lives and only not all men lie.” 


In the last-named chapter we are reminded that a “ patron ” 
was the same “lusus nature” in Juvenal’s day as in 
Johnson's, and gain some further insight into the recitation- 
system which in the days of the Empire served the 
purpose of the reviews of our time. Altogether, we are 
disposed to think that Juvenal will be better understood 
and appreciated after a perusal of Mr. Walford’s résumé of 
his life and works than he has ever been by moderns. 


The Poetical Works of William Cowper. The 
‘“‘ Chandos Classics.’’ London: Warne and Co. 


This edition contains the poems complete,and all the 
translations, except the Homer. .A life of Cowper is 
prefixed, and various short notes appended. The volume 
is nicely printed, and, like the rest of the series, costs only a 
shilling. 


GERMANY. 





Wuite France is in mourning for her lost provinces, 
Germany naturally is jubilant, and, at length, due honour 
is bestowed on all who have striven for German unity, or 
contributed in any way towards its consummation. Thus 
monuments have within the last few weeks been erected in 
Berlin to Jahn, who first introduced the practice of 
gymnastics in Germany (the so-called ‘‘ Turnen ”’), and to 
Stein, the Prussian statesman during the war of liberation, 
at or near Nassau, his native town. Politics entered 
largely into the recent commemoration of the fourth 
century of the foundation of the Munich University, on 
which occasion Dr. Déllinger delivered so brilliant and 
erudite an oration, extracts from which have appeared in 
your political papers, and the soth congress of Natural 
Philosophers and Physicians, just concluded, was held at 
Leipsic, because it was there the first meeting was held 
fifty. years ago, when, as was repeatedly dwelt on in 
the various speeches delivered on the occasion, the mem- 
bers of that learned body were inspired by the ideal of 
German unity now so happily realised. Leipsic was fitly 
chosen for such a meeting, as the spot where the great 
battle of nations was fought, which finally rid Germany of 
the great oppressor. On the present occasion Professor 
Carl Ludvig, the celebrated physiologist, delivered the 
festive oration, and acquitted himself with great credit. 
After briefly welcoming the members, he gave a sketch of 
the origin of this first of German itinerant congresses, as 
they were designated, mentioned its founder, Lorenz Oken, 
the ingenious enquirer and natural philosopher, regretting 
that he was not permittted to live to witness the realisation 
of his ideals, to which he clung during all the phases of his 
existence. Amidst the joyful acclamation of the meeting, 
Professor Bruhns, the Leipsic astronomer, announced that 
the Biography of Alexander von Humboldt is now com- 
plete, in three volumes. A series of hitherto unknown 
letters, diaries, and other records were placed at his dis- 
posal. The work consists first of a biography. In this J. 
Léwenberg undertook Humboldt's youth, Avé Lallement 
his stay in Paris, and Alfred Dove his residence in Berlin, 
The second part comprises his scientific activity. Here 
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Bruhns undertook Astronomy and Mathematical Geography, 
Wiedemann Magnetism of the Earth, Dove Meteorology, 
Ewald Geology, Peschel Ethnology, Grisebach Botany and 
Geography of Plants, Wundt Physiology, and von Carus 
Zoology. The meeting acknowledged the work to be the 
most valuable festive gift they had received. Great and 
deserved success attended the extemporary discourse of 
Professor Preyer, of Jena, on the Investigation of Life. 
The eloquent speaker was of opinion that the mechanical 
explanation of life was the only correct one however con- 
tradictory mechanism and life appeared, and then endea- 
voured in a most ingenious way to elucidate the peculiar 
nature of life. The discourse was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. 

Leipsic is not only the centre of the German book trade, 
but, considering the flourishing state of its university, the 
celebrated names of its professors, and the preponderating 
number of its students, may not unjustly be called the 
centre of German culture. To give your readers an 
adequate idea of what is taught at a German university it 
may not be inappropriate here to reproduce the remarkable 
programme of lectures just issued for the coming winter 
term, commencing October 15th and lasting till March 
15th, 1873 :— 

In the theological faculty the names of the Professors 
are—Delitzsch, Kahnis, Luthardt, Lechler,. Fricke, von 
Tischendorf, Baur, Hofmann, Holemann, Schmidt, and 
Brockhaus. They will read—Biblical Theology of the Old 
Testament, Explanation of the Minor Prophets Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, Grammar of the Biblical 
Chaldaism, History of the Dogmas, Ecclesiastical History 
of the later Middle Ages, Symbolics, Dogmatics, Inter- 
pretation of the Gospel of St. John and of the Epistles of 
St. Peter, the Life of Jesus according to the Four Gospels, 
Interpretation of the Messianic Prophecies of the Old 
Testament and of the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians, 
Interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans and of the 
' parenetic portion of the said-Epistle, Practical Theology, 
part I., Catechetics and Introduction to Homiletics, 
German Literature from Klopstock down to the present 
day, and its Relation to Religion, Christianity and the 
Church, part II., Evangelical Pedagogics and History of 
the same, Interpretation of the Book of Job, of the two 
Epistles to the Corinthians, Hermeneutics of the New 
Testament, and Christian Archeology of Art. 

In the philosophical faculty the names of the Professors 
are Curtius, Roscher, Fleischer, Fechner, Overbeck, 
Drobisch, Brockhaus, Wuttke, Hankel, Zarncke, Ahrens, 
Masius, Ebert, Ritschl, Kolbe, Voigt, Scheibner, Schenk, 
Bruhns, Neumann, Lenekart, Blomeyer, Zirkel, Wiede- 
mann, Lange, Peschel, Zéllner, Krehl, Striimpell, Nobbe, 
Marbach, Jacobi, Wenck, Fritzsche, Hermann, Knop, 
Minckwitz, Ziller, Eckstein, Brandes, Biedermann, Hirzel, 
Seydel, Puckert, Birnbaum, Hildebrand, Knapp, Lipsius, 
Ebers, Leskien, Credner, Stohmann, Mayer and ~Zirn, 
besides fifteen Private Lecturers (Privatdocenten.) 

The lectures comprise Greek Grammar, Political 
Economy, the Science of Finance, Rural Economy and 
Statistics, Interpretation of the Koran and of the Beha- 
ristan of Dschamé, Directions for the Reading of Modern 
Arabic Newspapers, Turkish Syntax, On the Relations of 
the Body and Mind, Greek Artmythology and Explanation 


of Select Ancient Works of Art, Psychology, Fundamental 
Features of the Theory of Cognition, with a Critical 
Reference to Kant, his Predecessors and Successors, 
Interpretation of the Epic Fragments of the Ramayana 





and of Select Hymns of the Rigveda, with the Com. 
mentary of Sayana, History of the French Revolution, 
Physics, Magnetism of the Earth, Old north Grammar 
and History of Literature, Interpretation of the Nibelun. 
gen Lisd, Logic, Introduction to Philosophy, Development 
of the Fundamental Notions of Ethics, Politics, Genera] 
Theory of the State, Constitution and Administration, 
including the Science of Police, History of Padagogics, 
Introduction to the Comparative Study-of the Romance 
Languages, Provencal Grammar, Metrics of the Greeks 
and Romans, with a Survey of the History of Greek 
Lyrics, Interpretation of Aschylus and Latin Disputations 
in the Philological Seminary, Interpretation of Terence, 
Organic Experimental ‘Chemistry, Practical Exercises and 
Experiments in Chemistry, History of the German 
Empire, from Charlemagne to the Fall of the Staufen, 
The Age of Luther and Charles V., On Elliptical Fune- 
tions, Differential and Integral Calculus, Experimental 
Physiology of Plants, On Fossil Plants, On Comets, 
Spherical Trigonometry, and its Application to Astronomy, 
On the Recent Experiments in Electrodynamics, Com- 
parative Anatomy, Zoology of the Vertebrata with the 
Theory of the Origin of Species by way of Introduction, 
General Theory of Agriculture and Horticulture, On Trade 
Plants, On the Law of Tenure, and On Leases. 

But I am afraid of overstepping the limits of space 
permitted me, and so will break off here and refer your 
readers to my next for the conclusion of the lengthy 
programme. 


————_e____ -_- 


FRANCE, 





SEPTEMBER 1872 is not likely, as far as its opening days 
are concerned, to share the fatal celebrity of Septem- 
ber 1870. There is nothing stirring in the political world, 
and our journalists are divided between speculations as to 
the possible result of the Imperial meeting at Berlin, and 
suggestions for the constitution of that second Chamber 
whose establishment M. Thiers is believed to have in view. 
What the three Emperors intend to do or say in the 
capital of the new German Empire, it puzzles the most 
far-seeing statesmen to imagine, and the subject is a con- 
genial one for the ingenuity of intrigue and mystery- 
loving Parisians. The question of the second Chamber 
is less sensational, but it commends itself to the thoughtful 
attention of all who recognise the fact that the present 
provisional state of things cannot last for ever. The 
discussion was opened by the paragraph in the Times a 
few days since stating that M. Thiers intended taking advan- 
tage of the present tranquillity to introduce some modi- 
fications in the national institutions, and contemplated the 
establishment of a second Chamber. According to this 
report, he would merely lay the proposal before the 
Assembly, leaving the deputies to decide the form of the 
future Senate. The ¥ournal des Débats, which took this 
report up, doubted whether it were accurate, and declared 
that at any rate such changes were ill-timed. Under 
present circumstances the formation of a second Chamber 
would, says the Débats truly enough, be a very serious 
business. Judging from the character of recent discussions 
involving constitutional principles, we have little need to 
congratulate ourselves on the lively autumnal. work M. 
Thiers is preparing. The Débats suggests that the most 
urgent matter is the appointment of a Vice-President “t 











’ regard as his rivals, is also taking up the pen. 
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provide,” it says, “‘ against the dangers of an interregnum.” 
Most people considered we were living under an _inter- 
regnum now. The Temps assures us that what M. Thiers 
really intends doing is to constitute a second Chamber by 
means of departmental representation—that is to say, to 
provide. for the election of its members by the Conseils 
Généraux. This would be better, at any rate, than another 
scheme which has been seriously discussed—the selection 
of the 250 oldest members of the Chamber of Deputies to 
form a Senate! In these days of amateur constitution- 
making, we certainly see and hear some ‘strange things. 
M. Thiers is still at Trouville, where he has been receiving 
an accidental visit from the Prince of Wales. The Pre- 
sident of the Republic has certainly ‘obtained a draught of 
the elixir vite, for besides playing regal host, planning 
new constitutions, inspecting the harbour at Honfleur, &c., 
and keeping a general survey over the politics of the 
country, he has not, if we are to credit the Dix-Neuvidme 
Siécle, abandoned his literary labours since he put the 
finishing touches to the History of the Revolution and the 
Empire. M. Thiers has been collecting considerable 
materials for a general History of Philosophy. While he 
perused the philosophical works of all ages he wrote down 
the ideas they suggested, and explained the various parts 
of his system. Those fragments are not yet collected in 
regular form, but they already make up a volume. The 
preface of the work is written. M. Thiers takes into con- 
sideration the great natural laws which govern humanity, 
and has shown great animation in the execution of his 
taste. He is supposed to be engaged at Trouville in 
the furtherance of this work, both by adding to the con- 
tents and by perusing some passages of the Greek philo- 
sophers which M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire has translated 
for the especial use of M. Thiers. The latter has only 
read to his intimate friends some extracts from this new 
work, which is reported to claim for its distinguished 
author a higher place in the contemporary literature than 
either his History of the Revolution or of the Consulate 
and the Empire. 


While M. Thiers is thus relieving his arduous duties by 
philosophy, one of those Orleanist princes, whom some 
The Prince 
de Joinville has published two volumes, consisting of 
“Etudes sur la Marine et Récits de Guerre,” which have 
already appeared at divers intervals in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Practically it is a new book for most readers of 
this generation, and it is well worth reading. The Prirce 
de Joinville, whatever may be thought of his capacities as 
a ruler or his gifts as an orator, is no mere carpet knight, 
but is warmly attached to his profession, and has gained 
practical experience by long years of service. His 
chapters on his adventures in storm and battle, and on the 
naval expeditions—in which he took part are full of 
interest. The celebrated Mediterranean: fleet and its 
admiral, Lalande, for whom the Prince entertains the 
highest esteem, play a conspicuous part in these volumes. 
Lalande devoted himself to his fleet, aiming at bringing it 
up to the highest degree of efficiency possible, and regard- 
ing it as the first fleet in the world. When in 1840 the 
Eastern question assumed a threatening aspect, and a war 
with England was thought probable, Lalande and his men 
were full of eager expectation, firmly believing they could 
retrieve the former defeats that’France had suffered at the 
hands of her great rival. However, the Thiers Ministry 
was replaced by the Guizot Cabinet, Lalande was replaced 
Y a more pacific admiral, and the Mediterranean fleet 











had to reserve its energies for another occasion. At this 
juncture the Prince de Joinville was very differently 
engaged. To him had been committed the great national 
trust of bringing home thé, ashes of Napoleon I. from St. 
Helena. While the vessel was on her way to France, 
rumours of war reached her commander, exaggerated as 
evil news generally is. With characteristic decision, he 
gave orders to prepare for battle, resolved to make a 
vigorous defence if attacked, and if necessary to sink La 
Belle Poule and her precious burden together. The Prince 
de Joinville gives some interesting chapters on the Civil 
War in America—having been four months with the Army 
of the Potomac—and on the battle of Sadowa, whose 
disastrous result for Austria he had the prescience to 
foresee, measuring accuratély its political importance. 
Yet he, like many others, could not believe it possible that 
France could be invaded only four years after Bohémia. 


On the 5th September there will be an interesting 
gathering at Bordeaux. The first session of the French 
Association for the Advancement of Science opens on that 
day, and a large assembly of savants and of spectators is 
anticipated. Preparations are being actively pushed on, 
and as the municipal authorities have taken up the cause 
with warmth and animation, it is expected the Congress 
will be inaugurated with great éclat. England has rejoiced 
for many years in an association of the kind, and the new 
French institution is something after the same model. It 
will hold its meeting each year in one of the great towns 
of France. Bordeaux is not unworthy of the honour of 
being the first selected, as its citizens have always shown 
a very warm interest in the cause of education. The 
adult lectures recently instituted. have been very suc- 
cessful, and the erection of an astronomical observa- 
tory and the establishment of a faculty of medicine 
are about to be carried out at heavy expense. The 
design of the new association was at once taken up 
in Bordeaux, and no effort has been spared to give the 
savants a worthy reception, proving at once the town’s 
sympathy for scientific enterprise, and its sense of the 
honour of being the first place of meeting. ‘* We are 
proud,’’ writes M. Faget, the representative of the 
municipality, in acknowledging their sense of the honour 
done them, “of being the first of the great provin- 
cial towns called upon to hold these scientific assizes, 
which we believe are destined to exercise a vast influence 
over the march of ideas and the intellectual level of 
the time.’ The fine new building just completed for 
the professional school is to be put at the service of the 
members, and besides this, there is an immense salle in the 
centre of the town where the philosophers and their friends 
can meet when they like. The great railway companies of 
the north, east, south of Orleans, Lyons, &c., have 
announced a reduction of one-half on fares to Bordeaux, 
so that nothing will be wanting to facilitate the success of 
the enterprise, as a matter of public enjoyment. Scien- 
tifically and practically the meeting is of great importance, 
as is proved by a glance at the nature of subjects to be 
discussed. They are very varied in their range, including, 
for instance, Pisciculture in the basins of Arcachon, Manu- 
facture in Steel and Iron, and the employment of the 
charcoal of the pine woods of the lands in that manu- 
facture, the Physical Nature of Comets, the Theory and 
Swiftness of Light, the Density of Vapours, the Phosphates 


vin the South of France, the New Commercial Routes to 


the East and their Influence on European Commerce, 
Primary Instruction, the Development of Meteorology, &c. 
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The more serious labours of the meeting will be pleasantly 
varied by excursions in the neighbourhood and by an in- 
spection of the curiosities of Bordeaux itself. The docks 
rank high among these, and M. Gintrac’s silkworm estab- 
lishment is well worth a visit. 

It is encouraging to find an undertaking like this 
occupying any large share of public attention, fer other- 
wise one might be tempted to doubt the reality of that 
national regeneration which we are told is going on, and in 
whose reality we would fain believe. 

The continued popularity of Alexandre Dumas’ 
**L’Homme-femme,”’ the 26th edition of which is now 
announced, is not a favourable sign of the amendment of 
the public taste. Emile de Girardin’s reply to it, 
‘*L’Homme et la Femme —Il’homme suzerain la femme 
vassale’’ has attained its sixth edition in less than a 
week. , 

Halévy’s La $uive has reappeared on the boards of the 
opera, where the composers chef d’ceuvre met with a 
very cordial reception. The cast was good and neither 
pains nor expense had been spared in putting the piece on 
the stage. The sumptuousness of the costumes was 
especially remarked. At the close of the first act there 
was a scene of unusual splendour, and in the third act the 
ballet of the “‘Enchanted Tower’ had a magnificent 
effect. Prior to this grand resuscitation of a work too 
long left in the background, the new tenor, M. Charles 
Richard, had appeared in the Favorita. He made his 
début at the Conservatoire, and was at once secured for 
the opera. His voice is undoubtedly good and fresh, and 
although at. first it seemed questionable whether his 
abilities were equal to his new sphere this was probably due 
to the nervousness inseparable from a first appearance 
since, before the end of the piece he warmed up, and sang 
and acted in a manner which augurs most favourably for 
the young artist's future career. At the Chatelet we have 
a sensation piece, also a revival in its way. Les Chiens 
du Mont St. Bernard made their first appearance at 
l’Ambigu Comique so far back as 1838. Dogs are 
enerally successful in dramatic piece, and the famous 

og of Montargis has attained a celebrity not won by 
every actor. Certainly in the newly-revived drama Lion, 
the St. Bernard hero has the lion’s share of sense, and 
his human rivals are altogether without their due propor- 
tion. They toss about invaluable documents, fall or jump 
over precipices, run away from their relatives, commit 
murder, lose themselves in the snows (for by some unac- 
countable idea of topography, the Mount St. Bernard is 
their shortest route everywhere), and then endeavour to 
undo all the mischief they have been exhausting all their 
energies to do. This gives “ Lion,’’ who endeavours to set 
them straight again, quite enough to do, but having 
rescued the villain of the piece, who had tumbled down a 
precipice in looking for the said documents which the 
heroine had tossed there, he brings him and the docu. 
ments to the monastery to confess his sins to the monks, 
place the documents in safe hands, and then take himself 
out of the way by dying. There still remains the missing 
heir to great estates whom the yillain had tossed over 
the same precipice, but while everyone is lamenting his 
disappearance, ‘‘ Lion” walks in with him, having found him 
suspended on a friendly ledge of rock. It is satisfactory 


to believe that the dog’s conduct is more natural than that 
of his human friends ! 

Great interest is taken in the war between M. Batz- 
Treuquelleon, the editor of La Guienne, a provincial paper, 





and the Theatrical Commissioners. Last July a piece by 
M. Treuquelleon, who is dramatist as well as journalist 
was prohibited in Paris. The play was not a new one, 
having been performed with success at Bordeaux some 
years back, but the censors thought it unseasonable. [, 
Béarnois bears date as its name indicates in the time of 
Henri Quatre, and the authorities consider that the efforts 
of Henri to reach the throne are not a wise subject for 
contemplation in the present state of things. They did 
not, they said, forbid the play, but suspended it. Later on 
they would see. The author of the piece is naturally 
highly indignant, and declares that under the Imperial 
rule the censorship was much more lenient. Another 
piece whose representation is not delayed, but prohibited, 
is entitled Les Apédtres du Mal. It is a most violent attack 
on the Jesuits, and the public has certainly lost nothing by 
its ostracism. However, it has been played, it seems, in 
Belgium and Holland. 


a 


THE MAGAZINES. 





The Gentleman's Magazine was accidentally omitted by us last 
number, which we regret the more as it is a very good number. 
Mr. Marston has some good lines termed “ Bridal Eve,” Mr. 
J. B. Hopkins writes some sound sense anent “ Liberty and 
Libel,” and in “‘ Players of our Day” Miss Bateman’s merits are 
discussed, the verdict being we think a little too favourable to 
her. The most amusing paper is, however, “ A Visit to Heligo- 
land,” that quaint and attractive little island where we found the 
best bathing anywhere in our experience. 

We are sorry to see that Mr. Hodges meets with so little sup- 
port for the Sacristy that he fears he will be obliged to discontinue 
it at the end of the year. We hope he will meet with sufficient 
support te prevent this. In the last number, for August, all the 
articles are well written and full of interest. ‘* Modern London” 
is a remarkably sound criticism on our recent performances in 
architecture; Mr. Micklethwaite’s ‘‘ Thoughts on Modern Parish 
Churches ” is a really useful paper, and “ Musical Instruments 
in the Middle Ages,” “The Legend of the Little Monk,” and 
“On our Future Architecture,” are much above the magazine 
average. We hope Mr. Hodges will persevere; the Sacristy, our 
only Church quarterly, must, in time, not only deserve success 
but command it. 

Grave and Gay is the title of a new monthly magazine pub- 
lished by Mr. T. Cautley Newby, of Welbeck Street. The con- 
tents of the first number are vatied, but lack solidity, and there 
are in our opinion rather too many little short sketches. We 
have been much amused by Mr. Milliken’s “ Lines against 
Music.” The magazine will doubtless improve in subsequent 
numbers, but at present there is rather too strong an amateur 
tone about it, and fhe contributors, the name of the author of 
nearly every article being given, are not known to fame. 


- —~)— 


MUSICAL NOTES. 





THE principal musical interest now centres in the festivals at 
Worcester and Norwich, which take place about the middle of 
this month. At Worcester the one hundred and forty-ninth 
meeting of the three choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester is to be held as usual under the joint charge of the 
respective organists of the three cities, Dr. Wesley presiding at 
the organ, Mr. Townshend Smith at the piano, and Mr. Done 
wielding the conductor's baton. We have always considered it 
doubtful policy to place in the conductor’s seat any local organist, 
who, however skilled in his profession, must necessarily lack the 
experience requisite for conducting a band and chorus of overt 
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three hundred and fifty performers ; however, with M. Sainton 
as leader, and such well known professors as Messrs. Dando, 
Hill, Willy, the Howells, pes? et fils, T. and J. Reynolds, Lazarus, 
and others, there is but little fear of the band proving up to the 
mark. It is, however, slightly weak, as far as numbers go, in the 
lower strings. 

The oratorios to be performed are the glorious and ever-wel- 
come Elijah, a selection from Samson and the Creation, the 
Lobgesang, and, of course, the Messiah. The novelties are 
Hummel’s Messe Solennelle, No. 2, and Bach’s Passion Musik 
according to St. Matthew, which we hope will prove successful ; 
certainly the committee deserve great credit for introducing it to 
a Worcester audience. At the evening concerts the more 
important morceaux will be selections from Idomeneo and L’ Allegro, 
and Il Penseroso of Handel; Mozart’s G. minor, and Haydn's 
Surprise Symphonies, and the music to the Ruins of Athens—a 
varied and interesting, if somewhat too familiar programme, 
which, we are sorry to see, includes no instrumental solo except 
one by M. Sainton on Scotch airs, and in which we had hoped 
that Dr. Wesley would have had an opportunity of displaying 
his organ-playing. 

The principal vocalists are Mdmes. Tietjens, L. Sherrington, 
and Patey, Miss.Alice Fairman, whom we are glad to see taking 
such a high place, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Mr. L. Thomas. The music is 
fairly divided among these singers; for instance, in Elijah, Mr. 
Rigby sings “‘ If with all your hearts,” and Mr. Sims Reeves 
“Then shall the Righteous.” We wish success to the excellent 
charity for whose benefit the Festival is held. 

The Norwich Festival is of a far more ambitious character. 
It extends over five days, and many novelties are promised. 
Besides the Creation, Elijah, and the Messiah, Mr. A. S. Sullivan's 
Te Deum, composed on the recovery of the Prince of Wales, and 
Benedict’s St. Peter, a work but little known, which we noticed 
in detail when it first appeared (vol. i, p. 229), are promised 
among the sacred pieces. The secular novelties comprise G. A. 
Macfarren’s cantata, Outward Bound, which we noticed in a pre- 
vious number (vol. iv., p. 92), a festival overture by Mr. F. H. 
Cowen, a scena and chorus, Rhineland, by Dr. E. Bunnett, the 
organist of Norwich Cathedral and a young composer of great 
promise, two movements from a symphony in G minor, by Sir J. 
Benedict, and an overture, Endymion, by Mr. King Hall—all of 
these being composed expressly for the Festival. There are two 
piano solos, Mendelssohn's Capriccio Brilliant (Mr. King Hall) 
and Benedict’s Andante and Rondo, in E flat (Mr. Kingston Rudd) ; 
the band play Haydn’s E minor symphony, and Mr. Lazarus is 
set down for a clarionet solo, an Andante by Mrs. F. M. White, 
better known as Miss Alice Mary Smith. The programmes of 
the evening concerts are, in short, among the very best we have 
seen at any Festival. The principal vocalists engaged are 
Mdlles. Tietjens, Cora de Wilhorst, and Albani, Mesdames Patey 
and Trebelli-Bettini, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Cummings, Kerr 
Gedge, Patey, and Santley. The Norwich chorus is celebrated, 
and the band, led by M. Sainton, better balanced, though con- 
taining more local Mak and amateurs than at Worcester, is 
under the direction of Sir Julius Benedict. We hope to give 
some account of both series of performances. 


——— 


NEW MUSIC. 





Song. ‘ Radiant Moon.” George Barker. (B. Williams.) A 
pretty tune in short well-defined phrases, but somewhat of the 
ultra-sentimental order, and once or twice displaying rather free 
Progressions. The song will be admired by those who like 
Pretty slender melodies, lightly accompanied. 

“Trois Melodies.” Par Giacomo Ferraris. (Stead and Co.) 
Three fancy pictures for the pianoforte, entitled severally, Ber- 
couse, L’Echo de la Valse, and L’Adieu. The graceful, wandering 
theme of No. r, built from end to end on a tonic pedal, is 
characteristic and effective. No. 2, with its elegant lingering 
soups of quavers, has sentiment and purpose. Now and then 

Composer is somewhat too indifferent to the obligations of 
harmony in his progressions, as in the ninth bar, page 3, of the 


piece under notice. The melody of No. 3, with its initial phrase 
of two bars gracefully repeated a third lower each time, is both 
touching and simple, and the treatment of the whole, with a 
modest variation for semiquavers, is orderly and artistic. All 
these pieces lie well for the player's bnode, and present no 
ee difficulties. Doubtless they will enjoy some popu- 
arity. 

Gavotte, Sarabande, and Gigue, after the style of the Old Masters. 
A. H. Brown. (B. Williams.) The flavour of the old-fashioned 
dance measures has been happily caught by Mr. A. H. Brown, 
though he has written rather freely now and then, as at the 
junction of the fourth and fifth bars of the gavotte and in the 
sixth and eighth bars of the gigue. The harmony, as well as the 
melody, of each movement is of the date when tunes of this type 
were written, and these piquant little pieces will be enjoyed as 
very clever imitations of the graceful old tunes. 

Song. ‘From Dark to Dawn.” Elizabeth Philp. (Stead and 
Co.) Has an elegant melody, not, however, characterised by 
very decided originality, but nevertheless with a pleasant, grace- 
ful flavour throughout. The accompaniment, consisting of 
rocking chords played in arpeggio and in triplets, has no feature 
' worthy of remark. 

Song. ‘Flowers are Fresh and Bushes Green.” A. Dawson. 
(Augener and Co.) The composer has ideas to present; a little 
condensation in the instrumental episodes, however, which at 
present impede the action of the song, would improve the effect 
of the whole. The composer might assert that the episodes 
aforesaid lend a reflective tone to the picture, but their length 
tends to distract rather than to centralise the listener’s emotions. 
We should prefer the final chords of the first verse to be minor, 
as set in the following pages. The song has a thoughtful com- 
plexion of its own. 

“*A Song of the Strike.” Words by Gerard Grant. Music by E. 
Wiehler. (Stead and Co.) Is rather poor both as regards words 
and music. The composer offers nothing of interest, and lacks 
power and method. 

Song. ‘Biddy O’Grath.” Mirana. (Stead and Co.) The 
composer has caught the quaint, half pathetic, half humorous 
tone of the Irish song very happily, though it is a question 
whether we have not had enough of Irish songs, and of Ireland 
too for that matter, for the present. ‘ Biddy O’Grath” is set 
with both sentiment and skill, and will deserve the popularity it 
is likely to command notwithstanding the glut of songs of pseudo 
nationality in the musical market. 

Linden Leaves. Morceau de Salon. W. Smallwood. (B. Wil- 
liams.) This industrious composer writes clearly and elegantly 
for the pianoforte, though disposed at times to make the music 
suit the mechanism, rather than wait for the mechanism to be 
applied to the music. The graceful second subject, in the key of 
the subdominant, will not escape the listener’s attention. 

A Selection of Duetts for Violin and Pianoforte. Henry Schallehn. 
(Stead and Co.) No. 1, a fantasia on Lortzing’s “Czar und 
Zimmermann,” is before us. It is an effective and musicianly 
arrangement, easy enough withal to be within the grasp of most 
amateurs. 

Gavotte in F. }$.Mayo. (WeekesandCo.) Acleverimitation 
of the old manner, as displayed in the ancient dance tune form. 
The themes have clearness and life, and the player is never 
overtaxed. 

The Howard Mazurka. Nelly Ford. (Stead andCo.) Has one 
or two clever points, as the passage in the relative minor on page 
2, but very decided genius is necessary to put life into the now 
exhausted mazurka form, and this piece is chiefly built with old 
materials. 

“ After.” Transcribed for the Pianoforte by W. D. Laniger. 
(Weekes and Co.) Showy and brilliant, and displaying know- 
ledge of the pianoforte effects chiefly in favour. 

“ Harvest Song.” Benjamin Congreve. (Novello and Co.) There 
is a healthy, vigorous tone in this part-song, shown from the first 
bar, and the last pedal cadence is a well managed point. It will 
doubtless be a favourite with choirs. 

Song. ‘The Lighthouse.” A. Godwin Fowles. (Weekes and 
Co.) Not characterised by originality, still there is vigour, and, 
in the episode in the subdominant, grace in this song. 

“The Groves of Blarney.” With Variations for the Pianoforte. 
A. R. Reinagle. (B. Williams.) A musicianly arrangement of 
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the ever-green “‘ Last Rose of Summer.” All the variations are 
remarkable for clearness and point, the second, and best, con- 
taining some charming figures. We recommend this piece for 
teaching purposes. 

Song. ‘ Queen of the Silver Bow.” . Alexander Rowland. (Weekes 
and Co.) The composer has graceful thoughts, but at present 
lacks the practical writing experience necessary to enable him to 
display his ideas to advantage. Singers will, however, find 
interest in this song, and a very effective addition to the whole 
is a judiciously written obbligato part for the violoncello. 

“*A Hymn of Love.” Master Herbert Baines. (Stead and Co.) 
On the whole a good C. M. Psalm tune, very well harmonised, 
though we should have preferred a simple transcription of the 
vocal parts, by way of accompaniment, to the re-distribution of 
parts given in the accompaniment before us. 

Three Casts from the Antique. G. A. Beecroft, Mus. Bac. 
(Weekes and Co.) In the form of three pianoforte pieces— 
Allegro, Sarabande, and Gigue—built in the old’ style. In some 
respects the Sarabande is the most satisfactory piece, especially 
as it is free from the tendency shown in the other movements, to 
overload certain bars with too much material. Mr. Beecroft 
has happily caught the antique flavour in his themes. 

Song. ‘The Carol Singers.” Frank D’Alquen. (Weekes and 
Co.) The composer thinks for himself, and his music has 
character. Now and then he writes somewhat too freely, as in 
the fourth bar on page 4, where the consecutive fifths between 
the notes of the descending scale of the piano part and the voice 
might have been avoided with gain. The song is effectively 
illustrated. 

Willingly we insert a protest from the authoress of the clever 
and well-considered little work on music, “We are Seven,” 
against our remark to the effect that the work might be extended 
to the consideration of certain harmonic effects connected with 
some of the scale notes. The authoress considers that she had 
sufficiently touched upon the topic in question in her brief 
* Guide to Harmony.” 


a 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 





We have reason to believe that the publishing season just 
brought to a conclusion has been as successful as any we have 
had for a long time past, whether as regards the character of the 
publications issued or their sale. At any rate, such is the state- 
ment just made to the writer by a gentleman as well acquainted 
as any one with the bookselling trade of the country. 

The American publishers seem to anticipate a heavy blow and 
discouragement from the new Act lately agreed to between 
England and Canada on the subject of copyright. Canadian 
publishers can now reprint and sell any English book on deposit- 
ing a hundred dollars as security for the payment of 124 per 


* cent. upon the wholesale price for the benefit of the party or 


parties beneficially interested in the British copyright. his 
secures to the Canadian publishers the exclusive right to sell the 
book in British North America. This not only excludes American 
reprints, which have been largely imported into Canada, but 
renders any arrangement which may be made between English 
authors and publishers and American authors of doubtful value, 
as the Canadians may now reprint at will any Engtish book, and 
introduce it into the United States, without let or hindrance, on 
— of the duty. , The British author or publisher will not, 

owever, grieve much over this. A very small coin will in most 
cases represent these pecuniary losses from the American 
sources of supply, which will be dried up by the working of the 
new Canadian Copyright Bill. 

D. ps pee and Co., of New York, have commenced the publi- 
cation of a series of science primers, which will be prepared by 
the ablest men of science in Europe and America, and which 
cannot fail to be used largely in schools for which they are 
primarily adapted. 

A Dickens dictionary has just been published by Messrs. James 
R. Oxford and Co., of Boston, U.S., by Gilbert A. Pierce, which 





is a complete key to the characters and principal incidents jp 
Dickens’ works, compiled from the different novels and tales in 
the order of their composition, and furnished with a well-digested 
and copious index. A book like this would be useful in the olg 
country. 

It is at length announced that the tenth and last volume of 
Mr. George Bancroft’s History of the United States will appear 
shortly from the press of Messrs. Little, Brown, and Co., of 
Boston. As the ninth volume only took the reader down to the 
year 1778, it is evidently the purpose of the author to close his 
work at the end of the Revolutionary War in 1783, instead of 
bringing it down to the adoption of the Constitution as originally 
intended. Mr. Bancroft, as our readers may be aware, is stil] 
engaged in diplomatic duties at Berlin. 

A novelty in literature has just been published by Messrs, 
Longman and Co., namely, four sermons in English by the cele. 
brated Protestant preacher in Paris, M. Athanase Coquerel. One 
of them was preached in England; three of them in America. If 
we mistake not, like most good Frenchmen, Montalembert for 
instance, M. Coquerel is English by his mother’s side. Helen 
Maria Williams, rather a celebrated woman in her day, was a 
relative. She died in Paris in 1827. 

It is a good sign of the times the interest now taken by 
educated Americans in local histories. Mr. William C. Armor 
is now writing lives of the governors of Pennsylvania, with the 
incidental history of the State from 1690 to 1872, a book which 
should have readers this side of the Atlantlc, and General George 
W. Mumford, formerly Secretary of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, is engaged on an historical work comprising his recol- 
lections of men and events during the long period of his connec- 
tion with the State Government. 

In California poetry is looking up. Mr. J. R. Carmany, of the 
Overland Monthly, has just closed negociations with Joaquin 
Miller for his great South American poem, for which the sum of 
2,000 dollars has been paid. It will appear in a serial form, 
commencing with the September number of the Overland. 

Dr. Bushnel is preparing another volume of his sermons for 
the press. 

A new comic illustrated paper, called Bizarre, has been started 
at New Orleans. 

We hear that Miss Louisa M. Alcott is at work on a new 
novel. 

‘**Ombra,” by Mrs. Oliphant, arid Mr. Trollope’s “* Golden Lion 
of Granpere”’ are now selling in the United States at seventy- 
five cents. each. 

The other day we happened cn some literary curiosities where 
we least expected to find them, and the existence of which we 
believe is unknown to most of our readers. Actually in South 
Lambeth is preserved the table at which. Thomson wrote his 
‘‘ Seasons,” and the chair of the great Dr. Johnson. It appears that 
the late proprietor of the Vinegar Works which have been carried 
on in that district for nearly a century and a half, under the title 
of Beaufoy and Co., was a man of great literary taste and an 
indefatigable book collector. On the premises in which he lived, 
connected with the manufactory, he had formed a library of 
250,000 volumes, and amongst his other treasures, which are still 
shown here, are Thomson’s table and Dr. Johnson’s chair. 

At a recent sale, Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge sold 
about thirty letters of the poet Cowper, addressed to his friend, 
Mr. Rose, of Chancery Lane, between the years 1782 and 1795; 
when he was busy on his translation of Homer. A few of the 
lots fell to private purchasers, though many were bought by 
Waller and Son, of Fleet Street. In some cases the prices 
realised were as much as four guineas a letter. 

Mr. Disraeli is said to be engaged on the composition of a new 
novel. 

The author of a very singular book, ‘“‘ No One, or, The Way of 
the World,” seems to be ambitious of senatorial fame. His re 
name is David Puselly, and under this signature he addresses the 
electors of Great Britain, offering, if elected, to become an M.P. 
His style of address is somewhat peculiar. “ You have,” he 
says, “neither been fascinated by the dulcet strains or gild 
subtiety of a Gladstone, nor deluded by the piebald devices and 
unblushing sophistry of a Disraeli.” 

The Glasgow Herald regrets the death of William Miller, who 
was known in Scotland as the nursery poet. 
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So great is the excitement about Mr. Stanley’s new work—and 
so much as he to say-that we believe it will be published in 
two volumes instead of one, as originally intended. We may 
add, also, that it will be very fully illustrated. 

A new and rather ambitious undertaking is in preparation, 
the Practical Magazine, which is to appear on the 1st of January 
next, and which will be a handsome and expensive work, aiming 
to give a systematic survey of industrial activities of America, 
France, and Germany, in order to present such information as it 
is useful for British practical men to obtain at the earliest 
moment. It will be published in Printing House Square, and the 
price will be 2s. 6d. a month. 


—_———o - -—_ 


THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING Works. 


A Mingled Yarn. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” 
&c. _ 3 vols. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 
Elementary Chemistry. By Professor Barff. Illustrated with numerous 
Diagrams. 
Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Stories for Willing Ears. In two 


vols. 


Large type, with illustrations. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. 


Edited by R. Simpson. 


Nuova Italia; or, Tours and Retours through France, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Sicily: A Poem in Ten Cantos. By Nomentino, F.R.G.S. 
Cr. 8vo. 

The Setter; with Notices of the most Eminent Breeds now extant. 
By Edward Laverack. Cr. 8vo. 

The Handbook for Midwives. 
8vo. Illustrated. 

Geometric Turning. 
numerous illustrations. 


Essentials of New Testament Study. By W. E. Littlewood, M.A. 


The School of Shakespeare. 


By Henry Fly Smith, M.B. One vol., 


By H. S. Savory. One vol., 8vo. With 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


Elementary Lessons in Anatomy. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 
18mo. 


A Treatise on Building and Ornamental Stones of Great Britain and 
Foreign Countries. By Ed. Hull, M.A. 


The Forces of Nature. A Popular Introduction to tke Study of 
Physical Phenomena. By A. Guillemin. Translated by Mrs. Norman- 
Lockyer. Royal 8vo. 


Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetism. By. Prof. Sir William 
Thomson, F.R.S. 
Mr. Murray. 


A Primary History of Britain; for Elementary Schools. Edited by 


William Smith, D.C.L. In 3 parts. Post 8vo. 
Mr. Nimmo. 
A Metrical Translation of the Epistles and Art of Poetry of Horace. 
By Dr. Andrew Wood. 
. Messrs. Rivington. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England Explained in a 
es of Lectures. By Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D. 8vo. 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 


Stanley’s Expedition in Search of Dr. Livingstone. With upwards of 
Seven Hundred Pages of Letter-press, about Fifty Woodcut Illustra- 
tions from Mr. Stanley's own drawings, a Map of his Route, &c. Demy 


Messrs Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Memorials of Twickenham, Parochial and Topographical. By Rev. 
R. S. Cobbett, M.A. 


Messrs. Strahan and Co. 


A Handbook of Social Efonomy; or, the Workers of A. B.C. By 
Edmond About. Trans. 


Messrs. Triibner and Co. 


The Cretan Insurrection of 1866. By. W. J. Stillman. 


The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas Colebrook. 
Three vols. 





Notice.—Our next number will contain a Portrait of WuiLLiamM 


Morris, with a Memoir. 
= ——}>—_ -_ a 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; nor 
can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 


The Editor requests that books for review, letters, and all other com- 
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49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


TO OUR READERS. 
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free. Single copies, threepence. 


Just ready, Vol. III., bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 5s. 

Covers for binding Volumes I., II., and III. of the Illustrated Review 
may be had through any bookseller or newsagent, price 1s. 6d. each. 

Volume I. may be had bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 7s. Vol. II., price 5s. 

The Index and Title-page to Vols. I., II., and III. may be purchased 
separately for One Penny 


Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the Illustrated Review, 
it is requested that the Publishers may be at once apprised of the fact, 
and furnished with full info: mation. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had at the Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, and from Messrs. Houlston and Sons, or 
through any bookseller or newsagent. 

NOTICE.—Books intended for review should arrive at the Office not 
later than twelve days previous to publication. In the case of Illus- 
trated Works, the Editor will select those specimen blocks which he 
may deem most suitable for insertion, and will then communicate with 
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HOULSTON AND SONS’ 
GIFT BOOKS. 





"TRE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, and his History 
of the Jewish War. Translated by the Rev. Ropert Traitt, LL.D. With Introduction 
and Notes by Isaac TayLor. With 75 Steel Plates. 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, price 25s.; or in 
morocco extra, 42s. 
HE WILD FLOWERS OF ENGLAND POPRULARLY DESCRIBED. 
By Rev. R. Tyas. With 24 beautiful Hand-painted Groups, by ANDREWs. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, extra gilt, price 15s. , 
LOWERS AND HERALDRY; or, Floral Emblems and Heraldic Figures. 
By Rev. R. Tyas. With 25 Emblazoned Plates by ANDREWs. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra 
gilt, price s5. - 
EpeeUT eur BIRDS: their History, Structure, &c. By Rev. R. Tyas. 
With 36 Hand-painted Illustrations by ANDREWS. 3 vols., fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, 
price ros. 6d. 
wrens FROM THE HOLY LAND; or the Plants of Scripture. By 
Rev. R. Tyas. With 12 beautiful Hand-painted Groups, by ANDREWs. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. 
LOWERS FROM FOREIGN LANDS; their History and Botany. By 
Rev. R. Tyas. With 12 beautifully Coloured Plates by ANDREWs. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 
extra gilt, price 5s. 
HE SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS; or, the Language of Flora. By 
Rev. R. Tyas. Hand-painted, with Eight Groups by ANpRews. Elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
i> AMBLES IN SEARCH OF FLOWERLESS PLANTS: Ferns, Mosses, 


Seaweeds, Lichens, &c. By Marcaret Piues, Authoress of “Rambles in Search of 
Wild Flowers,” &c. With 20 Coloured Plates and many Woodcut Illuatrations. 8vo., cloth, 


price 5s. 6d. 
HE BOOK OF CHESS. A New Guide to that intellectual Game, with 


full Instructions in Blindfold Chess. By Georce H.Serxirx. With numerous Diagrams 
and Problems. Crown 8vo., half-bound, marbled edges, price 5s. 


HE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONGS, from the Six. 

teenth to the Nineteenth Century. Edited by CHartes Mackay, LL.D. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo., tartan cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 

S Snes LYRICS OF IRELAND. Selected, Edited, and copiously Annotated 


by the late Samuet Lover, Author of “‘ Handy Andy,” &c., &c. With numerous IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, price 4s. A Cheaper Edition may be had, price 3s. 6d. 


THE LAYS OF THE PIOUS MINSTREL: a Collection of English 
Sacred Poetry. Edited and Arranged by Henry Waricut, F.S.A.E. Fcap., cloth 
antique, red edges, price 3s. 6d.; or in morocco antique, gs. 6d. 
SALMS OF LIFE: a Collection of Original Hymns and Poems. By 
Sarah Doupney. Fcap., cloth, gilt, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
LOWERS AND FRUIT GATHERED BY LOVING HANDS FROM 
OLD ENGLISH GARDENS. Arranged by Emity Taytor. Cloth antique, red edges, 
price 2s. 6d. 
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HEALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.—Pepppp’s 
: Quinine and Iron Tonic strengthens the Nerves 
increases the quantity of the Blood, promotes Appetite. 
improves Weak Digestion, animates the Spirits, and 
thoroughly recruits the Health. Bottles (32 Doses) 4s. 64 
carriage free, 66 stamps ; next size, 11s.; Stone Jars, poy 
J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, ae and 
all Chemists. ; 





DFAFNESS.—Noises in the Ears and Head.— 
_ Devar's Essence ror Dearness is an extra. 
ordinary Remedy. It always relieves and general] 
Cures. It is quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. y 
and 2s. 9d. each, by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
Road, London ; and all Chemists. Bost free, 18 stamps. 





‘THE ENAMEL OF THE TEETH.—By using 

Cracrort's Areca Nut Toot Paste, this deli- 
cate coating becomes Sound, White, and Polished as the 
finest Ivory. It is most delightfully fragrant. Sold in 
Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, by 1. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham 
Court Road, London ; and all Chemists. 





J NEXPENSIVE HAIR RESTORER.—Lockyver’s 

Sucpuur Harr REsTorER is guaranteed to restore 
Grey Hair to its former colour in a few days. Equal to 
more costly preparations. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d.; cases 
of three for country, 54 stamps. PEPPER, 237, Totten- 
ham Court Road, London; and all Chemists. 





C°PRNS, BUNIONS, ENLARGED TOE. 

JOINTS.—De war's Corn anp Bunion Prasters 
are warranted to cure these annoyances in a few applica- 
tions. Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. od., of all Chemists, and 
PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London. By 
post, free, 14 stamps. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
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United Empire Rebietw. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1872. 


The Cravens of Cravenscroft. By the Author 
of ‘The Tenants of Moor Lodge.” Chap- 
ters 51, 52. 

The Adventures of Three Englishmen and 
Three Russians in South Africa. With seven 
Illustrations. Chapter VIII.—The Twenty- 
fourth Meridian. Chapter [X.—The Kraal. 
Chapter X.—The Rapid. 

I wish I had a Thousand Pounds. By J. Sted- 
man. 

The Fatal Inheritance. By Mrs. S. R. Town- 
send Mayer. Chapter II.—Rupert. Chap- 
ter III.—Cross-Purposes. 

Scraps from Recollection. 
L’Estrange. 

The Potheen Makers. An Irish Tale Chap. 2 

Miss Dorothy’s Charge. By the Author ot 
““My Daughter Elinor,” ‘“*Miss Van Kort- 
land,” &c. With Illustration. Chapter IX.— 
A First Meeting. Chapter X.—Telling the 
Secret. 

The Lonely Life. By L. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Far! So Far. 

Paul Maxwell’s Career. Chap. 4. 

A Nosegay of Translations. By Sir John Bow- 
ring. No. VI. 

Thoughts out of Season. Dedicated to our 
Colonial Friends. 

Obituary of the Month. 

Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 


Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, 


By Sir George 








H OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—SAFETY AMIDST 
DANGERS. — Surrounded on all sides by the 
sources of disease, man must keep up a constant watch if 
he would preserve or recover his health. In the colonies 
and undrained districts the risk of exposure to malaria 8 
much reduced if these Pills be taken to keep the blood 
and body untainted by its poison. These purifying Pills 
present the most certain and effectual means of removing 
all obnoxious matters from the blood; at the same time, 
they regulate any disordered action which ‘their resence 
has induced. In diarrhcea, dysentery, cholera, and enteri¢ 
or typhoid fever this medicine, aided by brisk external 
friction with Holloway's Ointment, both checks theif 
downward courses and uproots their hidden causes. 
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